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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Crocodile cheers 

I received the ‘Notes for action’ 
bulletin regarding the 1,000th issue of 
the Weekly Worker swiftly approaching 
and I was ecstatic to hear about the 
landmark. Living in the United States, 
which is rampant with crocodilian 
sectarians spread out on a broader 
landscape than the UK, but with no less 
serious implications, I find the Weekly 
Worker to be one of my few lifelines. 

Lenin said in 1899: “Because of 
this amateurishness the comrades’ 
varying views on theoretical and 
practical problems are not openly 
discussed in a central newspaper, 
they do not serve the purpose of 
elaborating a common programme 
and devising common tactics for 
the party, they are lost in narrow 
study-circle life or they lead to the 
inordinate exaggeration of local and 
chance peculiarities. Enough of our 
amateurishness!” 

His sentiment regarding amateurism 
has certainly not stuck. While much of 
the esoteric, pseudo-left hawk their 
nearly identical papers calling for an 
ever-increasing ‘mass movement’ of 
struggle, those of us who take Marx’s 
dictum regarding history as “first as 
tragedy, then as farce” know better than 
to downplay issues of programmatic 
debate and political clarity. 

Coming out of what I consider to be 
the post-Spartacist tradition (along with 
all the contradictions this infers for the 
ever-growing swamp of reformists and 
fakers who line pits of the internet left 
these days), I find the CPGB’s emphasis 
on programmatic integrity to be utterly 
unique on the left. This does not imply 
political perfection, but it does infer a 
significant break with the amateurishness 
that Lenin spoke of. 

There’s not much I can say but ‘thank 
you’. 

Corey Ansel 

Columbus, Ohio 

Stupid readers 

We are writing on behalf of the 
Republican Socialist Platform in Left 
Unity to protest about a lapse in ethical 
standards by the Weekly Worker editorial 
board. The RS platform submitted a 
statement to Left Unity explaining our 
intention to continue to struggle for 
republican socialist politics after the 
founding conference. It was published 
on the Left Unity website without any 
alteration or doctoring. 

The statement was also submitted to 
the Weekly Worker , not least to ensure 
that your working class readers get 
a fuller picture of the politics in Left 
Unity and not a biased one. Due to this 
lapse in standards, the statement was 
published on the Weekly Worker letters 
page (December 19) under the headline, 
“No platform”, which may have given 
the impression that we were fascists. The 
words, “Republican Socialist Platform 
statement on LU conference (2013)”, 
were deleted, so that readers would not 
understand the context in which the 
words, “No platform”, were used. 

Of course, we understand that the 
CPGB and the Communist Platform 
are waging a struggle to defeat any 
alternative platforms, such as the 
Republican Socialists. But it does the 
Communist Platform no credit in the 
eyes of the working class to be caught 
using underhand methods redolent with 
the worst activities of the Stalinists. 
Phil Vellender, Russell Caplan, 
Javaad Alipoor 
Republican Socialist Platform 

Nazi semantics 

Many thanks for reviewing the 
Gordon Stridiron book. Blackshirts in 
Geordieland (‘Fascism’s local history 
offensive’, January 18). 


Interesting that you condemn 
the British Union of Fascists as 
‘undemocratic’ when it was the actions 
of the CPGB and their fellow travellers 
who consistently resorted to violence 
to break up BUF meetings and prevent 
Mosley speaking - but it’s a minor point. 

I’m heartened, however, to see that 
the CPGB shares Mosley’s belief in a 
“united federal Ireland” and the creation 
of a “United States of Europe”. Who 
knows? Perhaps in time, the CPGB 
will also adopt other Mosley ideas, such 
as the creation of a democratic system 
based on an occupational franchise, or 
a parliamentary system that ceases to 
be a talking shop and grants the elected 
government executive power to carry out 
the policies in its manifesto. 

If you adopt the above ideas, this 
just leaves the CPGB in error about the 
‘working class’ and the short-sighted 
Marxist interpretation of history. But 
these days I guess it’s all semantics. 
While the CPGB was busy focusing on 
opposing Mosley, it left the real enemy 
(international finance) unchallenged and 
free to see the demise of both. 

Peter 

Black House Publishing Ltd 

Human duty 

In reality, Ariel Sharon died on January 
4 2006, but his ‘dead life’ (vegetative 
state) was stretched till his total collapse 
on January 11 2014. These eight 
stretched years have great similarity 
to the dead life of US imperialism 
supporting him. The US spy imperialists 
grab onto every dirty weed to avoid its 
fall into the mbbish bin of history. 

All of us remember how Obama 
started his presidency. He took his first 
steps as a beggar president, collecting 
and injecting dollars into the US’s 
collapsed imperialist banking system. 
In all aspects he was the precise choice 
ofUS imperialism to stretch its dead life 
- this US imperialism which is supposed 
to be the leader of the other imperialists. 

In this deadly stretched period, US 
imperialism is up to all sorts of dirty 
mischief. Although Obama is the cause 
of all the wars in the world, he is not 
directly taking US soldiers anywhere, 
but sending in al Qa’eda, the Salafi and 
Taliban instead. He has also replaced US 
soldiers in some countries like Iraq with 
his international al Qa’eda army. Daily 
mass murder by explosion has caused 
just as many human casualties and as 
much material destruction as the period 
of the US attack and occupation. The 
US pretends that it is helping the Iraqi 
government against al Qa’eda and once 
again the deceitful media report a civil 
war between Shia and Sunni in Iraq. 

The next great wars planned by US 
and UK imperialists to burn down the 
entire Middle East, thanks to the US’s 
al Qa’eda, Salafi and Taliban, will also 
be described as Shia-Sunni wars. And 
this time the real aim will be to throw 
the nations back into the darkness of 
thousands of years ago, with manipulated 
interpretation of the real religious source. 

For all this Obama has received the 
Nobel war (peace) prize - the Nobel 
management committee was captured 
by servants of imperialism many years 
ago. Receiving that prize is not only no 
longer an honour, but a true disgrace. 

Since the year 2003, the US has not 
left the people of Iraq in peace. And 
now it wants to change the borders, to 
make one land out of Iraq and Syria: 
Shaam. This name belonged to a land 
which existed 1,400 years ago. Now 
international al Qa’eda, under the 
leadership of Daesh, is fighting to 
recreate it. As with the name ‘Israel’, 
which belonged to an era 3,000 years 
ago and which Sharon fought for in 
its present existence, the same line 
of foreign policy is repeating itself 
with Daesh. 

That is why the two appendages 
of the USA, Saudi Arabia and Israel, 
are now acting in close harmony and 
cooperation, helping the man-eaters, al 


Qa’eda, the Salafi and Taliban, in Syria. 
But imperialism is dead already, and its 
time is over. This stretched period effort 
will not cure its sickness and will not give 
it new life. The collapse of imperialism 
into the mbbish bin of history cannot 
be prevented any longer. The time for 
religious governments (theocracies) in 
all countries is also over. 

The Nobel war committee previously 
honoured many of Sharon’s fellow 
fighters. Without delay it should at least 
send a wreath to the grave of this war¬ 
mongering and bloodthirsty soldier of 
Zionist imperialism. Their troops should 
be aware: all the miseries of the world, 
including in Iran under the mullahs, 
are ultimately caused by US and UK 
imperialism. US, UK and Iranian armed 
forces should stop being misused as 
misery-making tools against other 
humans. Standing up against the US and 
UK imperialists (and also standing up 
against the mullah regime for Iranians) 
is a human duty. 

Farah Notash 

http://Womens-power.farah-notash.com 

Migrants 

welcome 

Every day, the Tories, Labour and Lib 
Dems try to outdo each other as to how 
they would restrict immigration further. 
Political leaders are promoting myths, 
mistruths and lies simply to win votes. 
It is high time the opposite view is 
put. Talk of limiting immigration fuels 
racism and is based on false premises. 
Immigrants do not steal British jobs or 
drain our welfare or health resources. 

We should welcome immigration, 
not try to restrict it. According 
to the international think tank, 
the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, 
immigration is worth £7 billion to 
the British economy. Britain’s gross 
domestic product has increased by 4% 
because of the input made by working 
European migrants alone. Immigrants 
do not take away housing: research by 
the UN’s Equality and Human Rights 
Commission shows only 5% of social 
housing goes to foreign nationals - 
under 1% to east Europeans. Asylum- 
seekers have no access to social 
housing; they are forced into hard-to- 
let properties. 

Despite being 9% of the British 
population, immigrants make up 
just 6% of those claiming benefits. 
Immigrants are less than half as likely 
to claim unemployment benefits as UK 
citizens. Asylum-seekers do not have 
access to mainstream benefits, and 
only get £36.62 per week, 50% of JSA. 
Asylum-seekers cannot take jobs - they 
cannot even work until they are given 
refugee status, and then they face many 
employment barriers. 

People want to move to Britain to 
improve their family’s finances, escape 
poverty or flee from war and persecution 

- persecution which in many cases was 
inflicted or supported by Britain. In the 
same way, British people choose to live 
and work abroad, either where the money 
is, or to retire in sunnier climes. Would 
those who want to restrict migration into 
Britain also want to stop British people 
moving abroad? I would hope not! 

Everyone should be free to move 
and live where they choose. Figures 
will average out over time. Immigrants 
make up 9% of Britain’s population, 
which is average for Europe. In terms 
of immigrant populations in Europe, 
Britain has a lower percentage than 
Switzerland, Holland, Ukraine, Austria, 
Sweden, Germany, Spain, Belgium and 
France. Britain is actually 21st out of 
all 36 European countries in terms of 
its ‘non-native’ proportion of population 

- at 9%, it is way behind Luxembourg 
(37%), Switzerland (23%) or Austria 
(15%). In terms of asylum-seekers 
received, Britain is ranked 14th out of 
27 European countries. One and a half 
million British people live permanently 


in other EU countries. In most years 
since 1840, when statistics were first 
kept, more people have left Britain to 
live abroad than have moved here. 

We definitely should not make it 
more difficult for new immigrants to get 
benefits, or to have to pay for healthcare, 
as is being mooted. There will always 
be times when people temporarily need 
welfare support, and there are 10,000 
Britons on the dole in Germany at 
present. The overwhelming majority of 
migrants want to work - that is why they 
travel vast distances from home to live 
in often unfriendly cultures. 

Migrant workers make a net 
contribution to the country they 
move to, as they tend to be younger 
and more economically active than 
the home population. This saves 
governments money. In Britain, taxes 
are lower, spending is higher and the 
economic deficit is smaller as a result 
of immigration. 

Immigration controls are racist, in 
that they are based on trying to stop 
the free movement of certain races. 
Those who support such restrictions 
are, unwittingly or otherwise, putting 
forward racist views. This needs to 
be challenged. Problems people face 
are caused by low wages, inadequate 
housing or lack of jobs, rather than a 
handful of people from overseas, who 
are often prepared to take jobs British 
workers don’t want. 

Pete McLaren 

Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition 

Scottish 

welcome 

The Scottish Republican Socialist 
Movement welcomes the decision 
of the Catalan parliament - which 
voted 87 to 43 with three abstentions 
- to petition the Spanish parliament 
seeking the power to call a 
referendum on independence. We 
deplore the Spanish prime minister’s 
actions in seeking to block any such 
referendum. 

The SRSM notes that a poll showed 
4.4% of Catalans think Catalonia has 
too much autonomy. Some 24% are 
satisfied with the status quo, whilst 
65.7% (nearly two thirds) want more 
autonomy. We note also that polls 
show that a clear majority of Catalans 
now back independence outright. 

We send solidarity greetings to 
comrades in Catalonia and back 
them in their democratic fight for 
self-determination. 

Alan Stewart 

Scottish Republican Socialist Movement 

Absent agent 

I am afraid that Andrew Northall just 
does not get it (Letters, January 16). He 
has every right, of course, to criticise 
Moshe Machover, but surely not by 
attributing to him political positions he 
simply does not hold. 

Let us begin with the supposed 
“mechanical and false separation 
between the tasks and processes of 
national democratic liberation and 
social emancipation”. The fact of the 
matter is that comrade Machover shows 
why and how these two tasks overlap 
and interpenetrate. His fundamental 
thesis being that the Palestinian masses 
cannot be liberated within the confines 
of capitalism. Hence, necessarily, the 
tasks of socialism have to be advanced. 
It certainly follows that the charge of 
erecting an “apartheid wall” between 
the tasks of democracy and the tasks 
of socialism is misplaced. 

Comrade Northall goes on to attack 
the idea that Palestinian national 
liberation will have to wait for and 
be part of an “Arab-wide socialist 
revolution” on the basis of timing. 
That is perfectly understandable. No 
democrat, no socialist, no communist 
wants to perpetuate Palestinian 
oppression. The quicker change 


comes, the better. However, whereas 
comrade Machover proposes the long¬ 
term regional strategy of fighting for a 
working class-led Arab revolution, our 
correspondent sticks to the tried, and 
failed, call for a single-state solution. 
He sees this as inexorably leading to 
socialist demands. 

Well, not only has this strategy 
abysmally failed: it must fail. 
As comrade Machover rightly 
emphasised, however desirable the 
single-state solution might be - I’ll 
leave aside what happens to the Israeli 
Jews for the moment - there is a big 
problem. The Palestinian masses are 
not strong enough to bring about this 
outcome. It is almost a miracle that 
their struggle continues in any form. 
But the notion that six or seven million 
Palestinians can overcome the Zionist 
state is a cruel illusion. 

For well known historical reasons, 
the Israeli Jewish population is 
fanatically nationalistic. Israel is also 
economically an advanced capitalist 
state. It is militarily vastly superior 
not only compared to the poorly 
armed Palestinians. Israel is a regional 
superpower that has defeated and can 
once again defeat any conceivable 
military bloc of Arab states. More than 
that, it is closely allied to the world 
hegemon - the United States. 

So we come to the absence of agency. 
Given this, comrade Northall’s picture 
of the Palestinian revolution gallantly 
leading from the tasks of democracy 
and national liberation all the way to the 
tasks of socialism is pure make-believe. 
In isolation it cannot happen. 

The national liberation of eastern 
Europe by the Red Army and local 
partisans during World War II resulted 
in massive and progressive economic 
and social change for working people, 
not just the simple rolling back 
of Nazism or re-establishment of 
capitalism. A strategy that embraces 
the entire Arab nation - a strategy 
explicitly based on combining the 
tasks of democracy and socialism 
- has, yes, a chance of appealing to 
the Israeli Jewish working class, 
of dividing Israel along class lines. 
But the Israeli Jewish working class 
will not be attracted to a Palestinian 
national revolution that has no chance 
of succeeding, that is for sure. 

More importantly, as a general 
principle, Marxist favour the voluntary 
union of nations. Not involuntary union, 
not unity through conquest, not the 
reversal of the poles of oppression. If 
that were to happen - and, as I have 
argued, it is highly unlikely - then one 
thing is for sure: such a single-state 
solution will not and cannot bring about 
any progress towards socialism. 

In his defence, comrade 
Northall claims that most “serious 
advocates” of a just solution to the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict argue 
that both individual and national rights 
must be established and defended. I am 
sure comrade Northall is a “serious” 
and dedicated socialist. Nevertheless, 
most advocates of a single-state 
solution limit the future rights of the 
Israeli-Jewish nation to religious and 
individual entitlements. For good 
reason they cannot countenance the 
right of the Israeli Jewish nation to 
self-determination up to and including 
the right to separate. Why? Because 
obviously that would scupper the one- 
state ‘solution’. 

Finally, let me agree with comrade 
Northall. The state of Israel has “existed 
longer than the majority of states in 
today’s world” and the “Israeli nation” 
cannot and should not be “wished, 
decreed or swept away”. But - and it is 
a vital ‘but’ - both of us are saying that 
the “national rights of Israelis” [by this 
I mean the Israeli Jewish population] 
“do not include the ‘right’ to oppress 
another people”. 

John Carr 
Labour Party Marxists 
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MIDDLE CLASS _ 

Divisive incorporation 


I t is probably too much to ask of 
Ed Miliband to make up his mind. 
Is he a ‘blue Labour’ tribune of 
the small-c conservative working 
masses? Is he a Blairite triangulator, 
pitching to the vacillating middle class 
‘swing voters’? Is he neither, or both, 
or something else? 

I suppose the ‘one nation Labour’ 
tag allows him, after the Queen of 
Hearts, to believe six impossible 
things before breakfast. This week, 
apparently, he is in a Tony Blair kind 
of a mood. In a tiresomely calculated 
publicity stunt, Miliband took his 
bland, adenoidal pen - gasp! - behind 
enemy lines, to the comment pages of 
The Daily Telegraph.' His purpose: 
to issue a lament for the declining 
fortunes of the “middle class”, and a 
promise that things would be better for 
them under Labour. 

He obviously knows who he 
would like to talk to. The Toiygraph is 
increasingly becoming the Ukipgraph, as 
its owners, the barmy Barclay brothers, 
attempt to reposition it as a physically 
unwieldy version of the Daily Mail. Yet 
there is a reason we put “middle class” 
in scare quotes - the meat of the matter 
is not in the object of Miliband’s appeal, 
but in how he wants those people to 
think of themselves. 

“If there was a single, undisputed 
truth in Britain in the decades after 
the Second World War,” he writes, “it 
was that there was going to be a rising 
middle class.” At that time, “more 
people from different backgrounds 
went to university and most people 
expected to find a steady and well-paid 
job. Families saw that if they saved 
they would be able to buy a home in 
which to raise their children. And our 
parents could look forward to retiring 
in security with a decent pension.” 

This is, to put it mildly, not a 
definition of the middle class he would 
share with his father, Ralph - the man 
who hated Britain. Nor, however, 
is it even the ‘traditional’ English 
(and more broadly European) view 
of the middle class - the upstart and 
insufficiently elegant bourgeoisie, 
as opposed to the old-money and 
especially landed aristocracy, sent up 
by writers from Balzac to Dickens to 
Proust (by whose time this ‘middle 
class’ had definitively won). 

Rather, it is a view that can crudely 
be called American - where a middle 
class position has, according to that 
ruling class ideology called the 
‘American dream’, always consisted 
in obtaining a level of material comfort 
through one’s own labour sufficient to 
assure a stable existence. 

This is not purely an apology 
either. Arguments over the status of 
free labour as opposed to the slave 
society in the antebellum south 
played a significant role in the self¬ 
conception of both sides in the lead 
up to the civil war, the event which - 
more than anything else - represented 
the foundation of the modern United 
States. The ideologists of slavery 
argued that the free worker in the north 
was in a more degraded position than 
the slave in the south - their opponents 
argued that in free labour lay not so 
much any inherent dignity as the 
opportunity to better one’s lot in life. 

It is unsurprising, then, that this 
ideology is not the sole preserve of 
professional politicians and ‘traditional 
intellectuals’ in contemporary USA. A 
striking example is furnished by the 
radical liberal loudmouth, Michael 
Moore, responding to the reported 
exclamation of then White House 
chief of staff Rahm Emanuel: “Fuck 
the UAW!” - meaning the United Auto 
Workers union. 

“Before there were unions, there 
was no middle class” Moore responds 
(emphasis added). “Working people 
didn’t get to send their kids to college, 
few were able to own their own 


fucking home, nobody could take a 
fucking day off for a funeral or a sick 
day or they might lose their fucking 
job. Then working people organised 
themselves into unions. The bosses 
and the companies fucking hated that. 
In fact, they were often overheard to 
say, ‘Fuck the UAW!!! ”’ 2 

The result is a peculiar conception 
of society, which is divided into 
a ruling class (the rich, the ‘one 
percent’ or whatever), a middle class 
(presently getting screwed by the 
turn of events and public policy), 
and a growing underclass. Left - or at 
least leftish - representations of this 
abound in America, from Moore’s 
contrasting of “middle class” auto 
workers of former times to the present 
nigh-on apocalyptic condition of 
deindustrialised Michigan, to The 
Wire's depiction of the collapse 
of industry in Baltimore against a 
backdrop of total social deprivation. 
Its British variant is competently 
documented in Owen Jones’s Chavs, 
which finds this view of society behind 
the contempt of establishment types - 
liberal or Tory alike - for the lowest of 
the lower orders. 

For a Marxist, there is a sense in 
which this view is just empirically 
wrong-headed. The “middle class”, 
in this schema, is the obvious weak 
point. One can easily enough view 
the people at the very top as a distinct 
economic stratum with an obvious 
concentration of power in all social 
spheres. At the other end of the 
scale, mass unemployment and urban 
decay presents an apparently shared 
habitus among millions of the most 
dispossessed. 

The “middle class” of Moore and 
Miliband, however, is obviously 
an amalgam: from plumbers to 
programmers, brickies to priests, 
anyone with a stable blue- or white- 
collar job, or a small business, or a 
mortgage. Just as Justice Potter Stewart 
knew obscenity when he saw it, such 
people have a similar subjective view 
of the middle class. 

On the Marxist view - that social 
classes are defined primarily by 
their relationship to the total social 
productive process - most of the 
people addressed by Miliband are 
straightforwardly working class. They 
are people who are defined by their 
reliance on the social wage fund, the 
only means of production they own 
being their ability to work. (This does 
not, of course, mean those currently 
in paid employment - the wage fund 
includes benefits, pensions and so on.) 

The ‘actual’ middle class is 
included as well - the classic petty 
bourgeoisie, various (with some 
exceptions, shrinking) layers of 
salaried professionals, small-time 
landlords and so on; we might 
even throw in the special case of 
the Westminster party machines, 
through which Miliband himself 
got a practical education in studied 
banality. This is also, it is true, an 
amalgam: but for Marxists, that is 
kind of the point. The middle class 
is not a class in itself, but rather a 
series of social strata uneasily poised 
between the basic classes in society. It 
is the form in which classes in society 
are interpenetrated. Highly skilled 
workers find it easy to transition, for 
example, into a self-employed middle 
class existence - both in traditional 
trades and in newer ones, such as 
IT and software development. They 
may equally be put out of business 
and thrown back into the ranks of the 
proletariat by events. 

Clearer still is the case of 
professions - teaching and nursing, 
for example - that previously were 
the preserve of privileged scions of 
the middle class (mainly unmarried 
women), but have increasingly become 
proletarianised wholesale. Long gone 


are the days when strikes of nurses and 
teachers were almost unthinkable - the 
National Union of Teachers has had 
some sort of leftwing leadership for 
many years. 

The limit of this strictly ‘objective’ 
view of class is reached when we ask 
exactly what Miliband (or Moore, 
or even Abraham Lincoln) is trying 
to do here. It is hardly the case that 
he is simply incorrect, and if only he 
were able to grasp the Marxist method 
of economic analysis, he would 
cease appealing to this non-existent 
“middle class” of his. Class is also 
subjective. If we may expect defined 
social groups to act in society a certain 
way, exactly how they do act depends 
on how members of a class actually 
comprehend their own interests. 

The invocation of “middle class” 
aspirations by northern propagandists 
in the 1850s and 60s had to do with 
a national project to eradicate a 
slave society, viewed (correctly) 
as reactionary, expansionist and 
incompatible with the rival free labour 
system. In Moore’s case, it is the 
traditional populist presentation of 
the people, with their own aspirations 
towards material comfort and cultural 
development, as opposed to the fat-cat 
parasites grinding them down (a distinct 
nationalist flavour, in fact, is present 
in Moore’s diatribe against Emanuel). 

In Miliband’s case, the motives are - 
unsurprisingly - shabbier. The objective 
interests of the better-off layers of 
the working class are indissociably 
linked to their unfortunate brothers and 
sisters in the dole queue, but Miliband 
does not want them to believe that. 
He would rather they self-identified 
as a “middle class” together with all 
those other ‘hard-working people’ 
facing dire straits; he is prepared to 
encourage, or at least permit his more 
odious front-benchers to encourage, 
resentment of the ‘shirkers’ when he 
plays more broadly to the press gallery. 

It is doubtful that Miliband will 
convince the more die-hard enrages who 
read the Telegraph and Mail. He might 
have a chance with the “middle class” 
layers of the working class, however, 
for his little contribution is simply the 
latest gambit in a deliberate. political 
project that has occupied both main 
parties for decades. Margaret Thatcher 
consciously enlisted layers of the 
working class in her assault on the post¬ 
war settlement - an effort symbolised 
by the ‘right to buy’ laws. Give some 
workers at least the semblance of a stake 
in bourgeois society, and dividing them 
at crucial moments is all the easier. 

The counterweight to such efforts 
- hardly new - to incorporate layers of 
the working class has always been the 
collective organisations of the labour 
movement, and most importantly 
the historically significant political 
trends within it. That is why the 
Communist manifesto, even, talks 
of the difference between a “class in 
itself’ and a “class for itself’ - the 
possibility of the proletariat acting 
decisively to influence the course 
of history depends on its conscious 
comprehension of its nature and 
power. This consciousness has never 
arisen ‘automatically’ - it has to be 
won. If Miliband’s little rhetorical 
flourish succeeds, it is primarily 
because the workers’ movement is 
at a historic ebb. Thus the paradox: 
at a time of exceptionally sharp 
bifurcation of the basic classes 
in society, the ideology of the 
‘squeezed middle’ appears, in spite 
of everything, stronger than ever • 
Paul Demarty 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. The Daily Telegraph January 13. 

2. www.thedailybeast.com/articles/2010/09/07/ 
michael-moore-to-rahm-emanuel-happy-fuckin- 
labor-day.html. 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday January 26, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, chapter 25, section 5: ‘Illustrations of the 
general law of capitalist accumulation’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: the science of mythology 
Tuesday January 28,6.15pm: ‘The evolutionary emergence of 
language. Speakers: Chris Knight and Jerome Lewis. 

88 Fleet Street, London EC4 (next to St Bride’s church, 5 minutes walk 
from Blackfriars tube). Admission free, but donations appreciated. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Scottish People’s Assembly launch 

Saturday January 25, 8am to 5pm: Public meeting, St Stephen’s 
Church, 260 Bath Street, Glasgow, G2. 

Facebook event: www.facebook.com/groups/752289384786607. 
Organised by The People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

1914: from imperial war to class war 

Saturday January 25,12 noon: Conference, Institute of Historical 
Research, Woburn Suite, Senate House, Malet Street, London WC1. 
Speakers include: Ian Birchall, Neil Faulkner, George Paizis, Megan 
Trudell, Terry Ward. Free entry - donations appreciated. Advance 
registration: keith 1917@btinternet.com. 

Organised by the London Socialist Historians Group: 
www.londonsocialisthistorians.blogspot.co.uk. 

Palestine solidarity 

Saturday January 25,10am - 5pm: AGM, Conway Hall, 25 Red 
Lion Square, London WC1. £8 waged, £6 unwaged. 

Register online: www.palestinecampaign.org/about/agm-registration. 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Artists for change 

Wednesday January 29, 7pm: Organising event: using art to 
galvanise social change. Byker Community Centre, Headlam Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NE6. 

Supported by North East People’s Assembly. 
www.facebook.com/events/579744255447728. 

Teesside People’s Assembly 

Thursday January 30, 7.15pm: Organising meeting, St Mary’s 
Centre, 82-90 Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by Teesside People’s Assembly: www.teessidepa.tumblr.com. 

Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition 

Saturday February 1, 11am to 4pm: Local elections 2014 
conference, Indian YMCA, 41 Fitzroy Square, London, Wl. Building 
for 625 Tusc candidates on May 22. Pooled fare, capped at £10. 
Organised by Tusc: www.tusc.org.uk. 

No privatisation of student debt 

Monday February 3 to Friday February 7: National week of action. 
Coordinated by Student Assembly against Austerity: 
www. the studentassemb ly. org.uk. 

Justice for Leon 

Tuesday February 4,6pm: Candlelight vigil for Leon Briggs, who 
died in police custody. Town Hall, George Street, Luton. 

Organised by Justice for Leon Briggs: 
www.facebook.com/justice41eonbriggs. 

Hexham People’s Assembly 

Wednesday February 5, 7.30pm: Inaugural meeting, Hexham 
Community Centre, Gilesgate, Hexham NE46. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: http://thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/ 
event/hexham-paaa-launch-public-meeting. 

X-press Yourself 

Friday January 24, 7pm: Exhibition, 125 Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London N16. Speaker: David Sharkey (Sertuc LGBT Network). 
Organised by Unite London and Eastern Region LGBT Committee 
and Sertuc LGBT Network: mabuse@mabuse.plus.com. 

Anti-Academies Alliance 

Saturday January 25,1pm to 4pm: Campaign meeting, chancellors 
room, Hughes Parry Hall, 19-26 Cartwright Gardens, London WC1. 
Guest speakers include: Christine Blower (NUT), Rob Kelsall (NAHT, 
personal capacity). 

Organised by Anti-Academies Alliance: www.antiacademies.org.uk. 

Solidarity with Egyptian revolutionaries 

Saturday January 25, 2pm: Protest, Egyptian embassy, London SW1. 
Organised by MENA Solidarity: www.facebook.com/mena.solidarity. 

Exporting the occupation 

Sunday January 26, 7.30pm: Talk, Wesley Hotel and Conference 
Centre, 81-103 Euston Street, London NW1. Speaker; Jeff Halper 
(Israeli Committee Against House Demolitions). 

Organised by Jewish Socialists’ Group: www.jewishsocialist.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Class unity requires left unity 

Stan Keable of Labour Party Marxists looks at Andrew Murray’s rejection of the new LU party 



Ed Miliband: next Labour government will not advance class struggle 


A mong the left strategies 
considered by the CPGB’s 
Mike Macnair shortly before 
Left Unity’s founding conference 
was “Fordism”, named after Michael 
Ford’s polemic on Left Unity’s website 
arguing for socialists to work patiently 
in the Labour Party rather than form a 
new party outside Labour. 

Comrade Macnair wrote: 

“Michael Ford” - a pseudonym 
for a “senior figure in the labour 
and trade union movement” - has 
written a critique of the Left Unity 
project in a two-part article, ‘Left 
Unity’s modest flutter’, available 
on LU’s website. The author is 
pretty clearly (from the content of 
the article) an ‘official communist’, 
and widely rumoured to be a 
Morning Sfar/Communist Party 
of Britain supporter who holds an 
appointed position in a trade union 
headquarters. 

The article in effect lays out the 
working orientation of the Morning 
Star/CPB, which is held much more 
widely among Labour and trade 
union left officials than the formal 
size of the CPB would make it 
appear. The project is essentially of 
moving Labour slightly to the left, 
through alliance with ‘official lefts’ 
in the unions and the parliamentary 
Labour Party. At the same time, the 
Ford article also displays, in passing 
comments, that lurking within this 
is a ‘party concept’ of the sect type 
shared by the S WP. 1 

‘Michael Ford’ was indeed a 
pseudonym understandably adopted 
temporarily by the CPB’s Andrew 
Murray to avoid bringing down 
even more opprobrium on the Unite 
union, his employer. Comrade Murray 
came out publicly as the author on 
November 27 in a Flouse of Commons 
committee room. 

The meeting, chaired by John 
McDonnell MP, was organised by Red 
Pepper magazine under the title ‘Ralph 
Miliband and the politics of class’ - for 
the dual purpose of launching the 50th 
edition of the annual Socialist Register, 
subtitled ‘Registering class’ 2 and 
commemorating the political life of 
the socialist and Marxist father of the 
present leader of her majesty’s loyal 
opposition. Needless to say, neither 
‘red Ed’ nor his brother, David, showed 
any interest in the meeting. Their 
father, Ralph Miliband (1924-94), was 
a founding editor of Socialist Register, 
along with John Saville (1916-2009). 

In a footnote to his Socialist 
Register contribution, ‘Left unity or 
class unity? - working class politics 
in Britain’, comrade Murray explained 
how the article began life as Michael 
Ford’s ‘Left Unity’s modest flutter’: 

This essay has evolved out of a 
polemic written against the ‘Left 
Unity’ project in Britain in spring 
2013. The original text was published 
at http://21centurymanifesto. 
wordpress.com and it was 
republished, to its credit, by Left 
Unity itself at www.leftunity. 
org. The original was published 
pseudonymously in order to avoid 
the union, Unite, which I serve as 
chief of staff, being dragged into 
any public controversy on the issue 
at the time. At the time of writing 
(July 2013) the plan appeared to be 
to convert Left Unity into a new 
Left Party as of November 2013. 3 

While Ford’s polemic has “evolved” 
into Murray’s essay, his basic 
positions stand. Left Unity, he says, 


“fails to seriously address the issue of 
the Labour Party and working class 
support for it; ignores the failure of 
previous new left parties and indeed 
the real state of the contemporary 
left ... and draws a causal connection 
between economic crisis and socialist 
politics which is at best questionable.” 
All sound criticisms, in my view, of 
the wishful thinkers of the Left Party 
Platform majority and leadership of 
Left Unity, who imagine they can 
win mass working class allegiance 
by challenging New Labour with old 
Labour politics, and tackle capitalism 
without winning the working class 
majority to Marxism. 

Failures 

Murray’s strategy of “reconstituting 
the working class”, in contrast, runs 
through building and channelling 
resistance to “the Tory-Liberal 
coalition’s policies of social misery” 
into yet another ‘next Labour 
government’ - ‘ignoring the failure 
of previous Labour governments’, 
to paraphrase Murray’s criticism of 
LU. As I pointed out at the November 
27 meeting, the workers’ movement 
needs a Miliband Labour government 
managing capitalism like it needs a 
hole in the head. 

Such a government would 
demoralise and demobilise our 
movement and, as before, lead 
back to an even more rightwing 
Tory government. Yes, we need 
socialists in parliament, but as 
tribunes of the people’s struggles, 
not as administrators of capitalism’s 
austerity. There is no concrete reason 
why the Labour Party cannot be won 
to socialist politics and the anti¬ 
working class, pro-capitalism right 
wing driven out. No doubt they will 
split anyway if the left gains ground - 
as they did before to form the Social 
Democratic Party in 1981, which went 
on to merge with the Liberals. The 
struggle to reconstitute the working 
class must be carried on in opposition 
to capitalist governments of any stripe, 
not in support of the wars and austerity 
programmes of our rulers, until our 
class is strong enough to take over. 

Interestingly, Murray himself is 
extremely doubtful about the possible 
benefits of a Labour administration: 
“No-one ... can confidently assert 
that it is likely that a 2015 Labour 
government will master the economic 
crisis in the interests of ordinary people 


...” But he very tentatively expresses 
false hopes that it might inadvertently 
aid the reconstitution of the working 
class: “... such a government could 
certainly generate - even in spite of 
itself - an arena of struggle over its 
direction which could bring benefits 
in itself in terms of strengthening 
the movement, and could create 
circumstances for the working class 
to recover a measure of confidence.” 
I am sorry to remind readers that there 
is no evidence for such a pipe dream. 

Murray is also doubtful as to 
whether the fight to win the party for 
working class interests can be won. “It 
is certainly possible that the working 
class movement will learn through 
experience, over the next few years 
(and probably not much longer either 
way), that the struggle to ‘reclaim 
Labour ’ is not going to work.” Perhaps 
the working class will fail to develop 
sufficient “‘social weight’ to sustain 
its own political project”, in which 
case socialists must “redouble their 
efforts” and, after “a definite period 
of unchallenged bourgeois political 
domination”, a “new mass socialist 
party, resting on a serious and durable 
foundation” may eventually be built. 
Or perhaps, on the other hand, “the 
effort will be thwarted by establishment 
manoeuvres, with what has been 
termed the ‘Blairite undead’, supported 
by a frightened elite, obstructing 
democratic and constitutional efforts 
to transform Labour which might 
have otherwise succeeded. ... Under 
those circumstances, the creation of 
a new class party might be higher up 
the agenda.” 

Worryingly, Murray’s hedging of 
bets corresponds to similar mixed 
messages from trade union bureaucrats 
Len McCluskey (Unite) and Paul 
Kenny (GMB), who have threatened 
to disaffiliate or limit trade union 
funding of the party if Labour’s front 
bench does not modify its policies 
from neoliberal austerity to Keynesian 
capitalism. Whatever Murray’s 
subjective wishes, such disaffiliation 
is more likely to depoliticise the 
working class than form the basis of a 
new socialist party. And support made 
conditional on minor modifications 
to party policy is the opposite of 
the extreme democracy the working 
class needs in order to rebuild its own 
movement and master society. 

Murray quite correctly underlines 
that, although trade unions “cannot be 


the agency for establishing socialism”, 
nevertheless they are “the essential 
arena for reconstituting the working 
class, which is the only such agency”. 
But he puts forward no proposals for 
democratising the unions, for asserting 
rank-and-file control of the leadership, 
just as he says nothing about 
democratising the Labour Party. In 
the unions, he argues for the “overdue 
development of purposeful leadership” 
and “above all the re-emergence of 
... self-reliant, politically oriented 
activists at all levels”. Quite right. But 
these attributes are a by-product of the 
fight for the independent politics of the 
working class - instead of tailing pro¬ 
capitalist political careerists - and for 
democratisation of our organisations: 
freedom of discussion; election and 
recallability of officials; and a worker’s 
wage for our full-time representatives, 
so they are in it to serve, not to 
dominate. 

The newly formed Left Unity 
party (LU’s founding conference was 
on November 30, after publication 
of Murray’s essay in Socialist 
Register 2014), Murray argues, 
“risks being an impediment to 
socialists actually making the most 
of present opportunities for working 
class reconstruction and advance” - 
meaning, of course, “the People’s 
Assembly movement, uniting unions 
and community campaigns against 
poverty and welfare cuts ... alongside 
trade unions willing to fight back in the 
workplace”. Although he charges LU 
with the sin of prioritising “a chimerical 
‘left unity’ over class unity”, it is 
actually Murray, not LU, who is posing 
one against the other. Unity of the left 
is, self-evidently, one of the essential 
conditions for the reconstitution of the 
class. Not bureaucratic unity, in which 
minorities are silenced, but democratic 
unity - freedom of discussion, unity 
in action - in which minority views 
are heard, differences understood and 
lessons learned. 

New ‘vanguard’ 

For Marxists, it is axiomatic that 
theory and practice go together. In 
Murray’s case, unfortunately, theory 
is accommodating to practice, at least 
with respect to the party question. 
As a member of the Morning Star's 
Communist Party of Britain and a self- 
described Stalinist, one might expect 
him to proclaim the unique leading 
role of the ‘official communist’ party 


to which he belongs. Instead he offers 
us a new concept: a “vanguard of a 
new type”, consisting of the three 
forces “united in the leadership of 
the Stop the War Coalition”, and now 
the People’s Assembly - namely his 
own CPB, Counterfire and Socialist 
Action, plus “the Labour left being 
additionally central”. 

These are “all from different 20th- 
century traditions”. Their unity is “one 
not presupposing total ideological 
homogeneity - or even the ‘party’ in 
the sense which Marx and Engels used 
the term in 1848”: 

These socialists do not agree, or even 
attempt to agree, about everything, 
have discrete organisational 
affiliations and do not subject 
themselves to a discipline more 
severe than respect for commonly 
arrived at decisions and comradely 
loyalty. The objective is unity 
for purposeful intervention on 
the key issues of the time - anti¬ 
imperialism, opposing the social 
calamity of austerity economics - 
and for building rooted movements 
for change, re-establishing the basis 
for mass socialist politics, while 
tolerating diversity of opinion about 
... the long-term prospects of the 
Labour Party. 

So, to lead the working class 
struggle, instead of ‘left unity’ 
meaning democratic unity in a mass 
workers’ party organised around 
Marxist political programme to 
supersede world capitalism, Murray 
has lowered his sights to a much 
more limited horizon - a small group 
of sects coming to a bureaucratic 
consensus in order to lead 
“movements for change” on “key 
issues of the time”. And whoever 
dissents from the agreed consensus 
of these ‘leaders’ is obviously being 
divisive. Eg, Ken Loach’s “notably 
sectarian intervention” at the People’s 
Assembly. To turn the PA into an anti- 
Labour movement, Murray writes, “is 
a route to undermining its potential 
as an instrument of the necessary 
class reconstruction which can be the 
only underpinning of any advance”. 
So much for “tolerating diversity of 
opinion”! 

The central aim of transforming 
the Labour Party into “an instalment 
for working class advance and 
international socialism” can only be 
achieved if the trade unions on which 
the party is based are also transformed, 
and this will require “the closest 
unity of the left inside and outside the 
party”. 4 If the new Left Unity party is 
serious about overcoming capitalism, 
it will have to join the struggle to 
transform Labour. Similarly, if the 
Labour Representation Committee 
is serious about its constitutional aim 
of encouraging “all socialists outside 
the Labour Party ... to join or rejoin 
the Labour Party”, it will have to take 
seriously, and encourage, all genuine 
steps towards left unity outside Labour 
as well as inside • 

Notes 

1. ‘Left Unity’s contradictory aspirations’ Weekly 
Worker supplement, November 28 2014. The 
original two-part Michael Ford article is at http:// 
leftunity.org/left-unitys-modest-flutter; and http:// 
leftunity.org/left-unitys-modest-flutter-2. 

2. L Panitch, G Albo and V Chibber (eds) Socialist 
Register 2014 Monthly Review Press. 

3. Socialist Register 2014 p286. Murray helpfully 
gives a number of references to relevant articles 
in previous editions of Socialist Register. Ken 
Coates’s ‘Socialists and the Labour Party’ (1973); 
Ralph Miliband’s ‘Moving on’ (1976); Duncan 
Hallas’s ‘How can we move on?’ (1977); Leo 
Panitch’s ‘Socialists and the Labour Party: a reap¬ 
praisal’ (1979). 

4. labourpartymarxists.org.uk/aims. 
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THE LEFT _ 

Shipwreck of dreams 

Daniel Harvey looks at the lessons of the Socialist Alliance for today 



John Rees: ditched SA for Respect popular front 


R eading about the Socialist 
Alliance, which included all 
the main leftwing groups during 
its few years of existence from 1999, 
you get a creeping sense of deja vu. 
You see the SA’s flaws recurring in 
Left Unity today, and not even with a 
different cast: many of the same actors 
appear again. In fact in some ways 
what is happening in LU is slightly, 
but unmistakably, worse. 

Back then, with the Socialist 
Alliance, there was the possibility 
of a real organisational advance. The 
failure of Arthur Scargill’s god-awful 
Socialist Labour Party within a few 
years of its founding in 1996 was 
clear to all. Scargill had excluded the 
entire organised left and launched a 
witch-hunt against anyone suspecting 
of being a “supporter” of any other 
group, most notably the CPGB. 

The Socialist Alliances, not yet 
integrated the Socialist Alliance 
proper, were set up originally on the 
initiative of the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales, then known as 
Militant Labour, in the early 1990s. 
But when the Network of Socialist 
Alliances was renamed the Socialist 
Alliance in 1999, and the largest left 
group, the Socialist Workers Party, 
decided to come on board a year later, 
it looked like a real step forward. 

For the CPGB, naturally this state of 
affairs was something to be superseded 
by aiming to integrate the “six principal 
supporting organisations”, to use a 
phrase coined by the SWP, together 
with many of the ‘flotsam and jetsam’ 
individuals who were mostly former 
members of revolutionary groups, into 
a single party. 

In 1998 we had noted: 

Certain rightwing elements want to 
purge the left, in this way hoping 
to make the Socialist Alliances 
appear more welcoming to Labour 
defectors and non-socialist greens. 
The CPGB, on the other hand, 
would not attempt to exclude the 
right, although this did not mean 
that we would hold back on the 
fight for what is necessary - a 
Communist Party. 1 

The largest group involved was the 
now renamed SPEW. But when the 
SWP did start to move tentatively 
towards the SA - at first within the 
London Socialist Alliance - it was 
touch and go whether the CPGB would 
be allowed to stay. At one early LSA 
meeting there was a move - supported, 
amongst others, by the SWP’s Rob 
Hoveman and a certain Toby Abse, 
who sometimes now writes for this 
paper, to show us the door (but no hard 
feelings!). The move was defeated - by 
a single vote. 

Disunited front 

For the SWP, getting involved was 
clearly a difficult decision - there 
was the risk of seeing its cadre 
‘contaminated’ through contact with 
SPEW, the International Socialist 
Group (now Socialist Resistance), 
Workers Power, the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty and the CPGB. 

Alone of all the participating 
groups, the CPGB wanted to see the 
SA form the basis of a united Marxist 
party. SPEW favoured a federal, 
decentralised structure, because it 
was smaller than the SWP and feared 
domination. The SWP, on the other 
hand, favoured some centralisation, 
but its idea was for the alliance to 
remain merely an electoral coalition 
that would effectively be closed down 
between elections. 

At first the SWP was hesitant to take 


advantage of its numerical superiority. 
This led to an odd situation for the 
CPGB, where in the first national 
conference involving the SWP on 
September 30 2000 in Coventry (the 
venue was double-booked with a 
wedding, meaning that guests had to 
fight past an army of left paper sellers 
to get in) our group held the balance 
of power between two evenly sized 
blocs. This fortunate situation allowed 
the CPGB to ensure the success of best 
of the proposals from both sides - a 
degree of centralisation from the SWP, 
and minority rights from SPEW. But 
the two big blocs were still able to band 
together to shoot down things they did 
not like. Things like self-determination 
for Scotland and Wales in a British 
federal republic. Or a minimum 
programme which might have the 
temerity to support basic things like 
anti-statism, internationalism and so 
forth, or a minimum wage allowing 
workers to fully reproduce themselves, 
rather than set by the European Union. 2 

Both sides were adamant that the 
Socialist Alliance should stick to 
economistic policies in support of 
trade union-type struggles, and even 
then on minimalist terms. At this time 
they opposed CPGB proposals for the 
SA to field enough candidates in the 
following year’s general election to be 
entitled to a party political broadcast 
(although by the time that election 
was held in May 2001 that opposition 
had well and truly dissipated and the 
SA stood no fewer than 98 candidates 
across the country). And the idea that 
the SA should actually publish its own 
paper was ridiculed: as the SWP’s 
Lindsey German said, “We need a 
paper like a hole in the head”. 3 That 
was a very sectarian “we” - the SWP 
was thinking only of the fortunes of 
Socialist Worker. In fact, between the 
organisations involved there were no 
less than three functioning printing 
presses - not to mention scores of 
the talented journalist comrades on 
the left. Also even small groups like 
the Communist Party of Britain, and 
the miniscule rump of the Workers 
Revolutionary Party were able to 
maintain daily papers. 

John Rees - like comrade German 
an SWP leader at that time, of course 
- was absolutely infuriated by our role 
in Coventry, telling CPGB comrades: 
“That will never happen again!” 4 
After that the SWP always swamped 
meetings, mobilising its membership 
to ensure all its motions were carried. 5 


That was its right, of course, and the 
full participation of the SWP was 
welcomed by our side - but not by 
SPEW, which fairly quickly abandoned 
the SA for good. Peter Taaffe and co 
wanted a commitment from the SA 
to allow SPEW candidates to contest 
elections under its own name, not as 
‘Socialist Alliance’. Comrade Taaffe 
claimed this meant that SPEW could 
no longer be able to stand on its own 
programme, but that was nonsense - 
SPEW’s amendment on the right of 
candidates to put forward their own 
politics whilst standing for the alliance 
was won against the SWP with our 
help. 6 

After SPEW walked out in 
December 2001, it was the SWP that 
was left in total control. The SA was 
supposed to be a “united front of a 
special type”, a position ‘theorised’ 
by comrade Rees the following year 7 
(interestingly the same phrase was later 
used to describe the Respect popular 
front, after the SWP ditched the SA). 
This did not mean it was particularly 
different from when SPEW had been 
around, but it was a harder and more 
cynical continuation of the same. 
According to this logic, the SA was 
not a party, it could never be a party - 
the only party was the “smallest mass 
party in the world”, the SWP sect. 8 

Last one out... 

In hindsight, after this it was more 
or less inevitable that the Socialist 
Alliance would not last. The SWP 
spent the next decade in various 
electoral fronts: the anti-war Respect, 
and then, following the split with 
George Galloway in 2007, the 
laughable Left Alternative, which 
comrades in the International Socialist 
Network remember participating in 
with some discomfort. The SA was 
too messy for the SWP recruitment 
machine - it still had an annoying 
‘awkward squad’ to contend with in 
the shape of the minority Democracy 
Platform, which involved the CPGB, 
AWL, Revolutionary Democratic 
Group and others. 

The SWP leadership was adamant 
that the SA had to be closed down 
so as to give Respect, dubbed an 
alliance between “revolutionary 
socialists and Muslim activists”, 9 a 
clear run. So, along with the ISG, it 
used legal ownership of the SA title to 
make it impossible for the minority to 
continue as Socialist Alliance or stand 
in elections using that name. 


Amongst the remaining groups 
a long debate ensued about whether 
to declare the SA dead, or whether it 
was possible to fight on and save it. 10 
On this one has to emphasise the role 
played by SWPers - like Nick Wrack, 
for instance, who for a short time in 
2004 was chair of both the SA and 
Respect, and who did his best, as a 
newly recruited SWPer at that time, 
to make opposition to the SA’s demise 
impossible. 11 

It was a really hopeless situation, 
despite the fact that many were 
reluctant to give up on the possibility 
of a party that united all the major left 
groups in Britain for the first time since 
the 1920 founding of the Communist 
Party. Much anger was directed against 
the cynicism of those who wound it up. 

In 2004, there was a sizeable 
opposition within the CPGB against 
giving up on the rump SA. The Red 
Platform faction was formed, one of 
whose members was a certain Ben 
Lewis, which opposed any kind of 
support for Respect out of attachment 
to the SA project. Some still blame the 
CPGB for finally getting out. Dave 
Parks, for instance, says: 

... as I remember, the CPGB 
was part of the Socialist Alliance 
Democracy Platform, but it later 
withdrew, leading to a number of 
CPGB supporters resigning from 
the organisation. This was over the 
opportunist position of the CPGB 
to support Respect and not build an 
alternative from those who opposed 
the move to Respect. I remember 
sending some sharp emails to 
some individual CPGB members 
at the time expressing my deep 
disappointment. 12 

It is grossly unfair to say that 
the CPGB decision to abandon the 
doomed SA and continue our fight 
for a Marxist party within Respect 
was “opportunist”. Our “support” for 
Respect consisted mainly of opposing 
the SWP’s further watering down of its 
professed programme and exposing 
its rotten popular frontist politics. We 
proposed a elements of the SWP’s 
own ‘What we stand for’ column for 
adoption by Respect, which saw the 
SWP rank and file loyally voting it 
down in the name of appealing to ‘the 
thousands out there’ rather than ‘those 
in this room’. They refused to support 
the notion of a workers’ wage for 
party representatives, knowing George 
Galloway would not countenance it. 

Lessons 

In reality, the SA could never have 
become the basis of a new, united 
Marxist party unless there had been 
a sizable rebellion inside the existing 
left groups, particularly SPEW and 
the SWP, with the aim of defeating 
the sectarianism of their leaderships 
and embarking upon a principled 
regroupment project. A lot of 
comrades are hoping that something 
good can emerge from the recent 
splits from the SWP (and WP) in the 
shape of a viable left grouping. The 
International Socialist Network and 
Anti-Capitalist Initiative have been 
staggering towards some kind of unity, 
but they are not doing very well at 
courting the latest batch of comrades 
resigning from the SWP. Their alliance 
with Socialist Resistance certainly 
looks precarious. 

These comrades have not broken 
from the politics of John Rees at all. 
In Left Unity, they overwhelmingly 
backed the Left Party Platform, 
which was a rerun of the SWP’s and 
SPEW’s economism and minimalist 


policies in the Socialist Alliance. They 
still fetishise the sect/front model 
of organisation, where whatever 
‘Marxist unity’ they achieve amongst 
themselves will not be advocated for 
Left Unity itself - LU is just another 
“united front of a special type”. Even 
the supposedly ‘orthoTrot’ Workers 
Power put forward an ‘action 
programme’ for LU which basically 
relegated serious Marxist politics to 
some ill defined future. 

If Left Unity ends up as the latest 
examples of the left’s long list of 
failures, this time we will not be able 
to blame the bureaucratic cynicism 
of the SWP central committee: rather 
the stubborn insistence on repeating 
the same old mistakes over and over 
again. The main mistake being treating 
the working class like children - ‘We 
know what’s best, but we’ll keep 
it to ourselves - you dumdums can 
only understand simple trade union 
demands.’ How sad. 

So far, there have been no 
bureaucratic moves against the left 
- although that does not mean that 
possibility is not raised in some 
quarters. As Don Milligan on the 
Left Unity site helpfully told us after 
founding conference, 

The conference, wisely I thought, 
decided not to proscribe groups 
like the CPGB, who clearly intend 
publicly to campaign against the 
majority decisions of the new party. 
Most of those present appeared to 
be well aware that banning such 
groups would merely involve us in 
a round of acrimonious disputes, 
disciplinary hearings, and a 
debilitating round of expulsions. 13 

So for the moment we can still continue 
the fight we undertook within the SLP, 
Respect and most definitely in the 
Socialist Alliance to win the only kind 
of unity that can seriously advance our 
class’s interests: the unity of a single 
Marxist party. 

But then, as now, we continue to 
run up against the same poverty of 
aspiration - including from comrades 
no doubt so wounded by bureaucratic 
culture and stultified in their political 
education, that the bright lights of real 
Marxist politics are now too blinding. 
What we still need to unite around 
are the fundamental revolutionary 
principles the CPGB promoted in 
the Socialist Alliance. They can 
still be read in our 2001 booklet, 
Towards a Socialist Alliance party: a 
communist contribution, which is full 
of awkward little phrases like “rule of 
the working class”, “communism” and 
“revolutionary programme” • 
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INTERVIEW 


Animal liberation and Marxism 

Maciej Zurowski attended the weekend school of the Assoziation Dammerung in Hamburg and spoke to 

Susann Witt-Stahl, Christian Wittgen and Christin Bernhold 



‘Animal liberation’ has 
traditionally been a non-issue for 
the Marxist left. To those of us 
dedicated to human liberation, 
animal rights activism appears 
a curious and sentimental 
displacement of solidarity onto 
beings incapable of understanding 
or of returning it - at best, a 
symptom of our alienation from 
fellow humans. 

At times, a fixation with animal 
suffering seems to shade into 
various degrees of misanthropy. 
Who has not been repelled by 
activists willing to jeopardise the 
lives of lab workers by sending 
letter bombs to pharmaceutical 
companies? And who in their 
right mind does not ran a mile 
upon hearing the words, T prefer 
animals to humans’? 

The political ties of animal 
liberationists do not help. 
Invariably linked to the ‘Small is 
beautiful’ localism of anarchist, 
green and deep-green varieties, 
their persuasion seems to carry 
broadly anti-modem, backward¬ 
looking overtones. At the same 
time, the softer, lifestylist end 

Can you tell us a bit about the 
Assoziation Dammerung? 

Susann Witt-Stahl: 

The AD is a Marxist group which 
mainly focuses on the critique of 
ideology, and organises events to 
discuss theory and questions relevant 
to contemporary leftwing movements. 
Importantly for us, there is a class- 
struggle component to what we do; 
this means we do not want to fight 
these stmggles just in debates, but on 
the street and in the workplace as well. 
We aim to practise active solidarity 
with the movements we debate. 

Your autumn school carried 
the slogan, ‘Nature is waiting 
for revolution too’, though 
it mainly focused on animal 
liberation. What does Marxism 
have to do with that - is it not 
an anthropocentric movement? 
Christian Wittgen: Since capitalism 
is the object of our critique, Marxists 
should address all that capitalism 
destroys. If you do that consistently, 
you will soon realise that capitalism 
does not merely exploit and oppress 
the class of wage labourers. Indeed, 
you will find references in the works 
of Marx - from his earliest writings 
through to his late works on economy 
- to the fact that nature, and therefore 
explicitly animals, are subjugated and 
exploited by capital. 

Take this as a starting point, and you 
will begin to understand how the mode 
of production and the social practices 
in which we participate distort our 
view not only of our relationship to 
the means of production, our work 
environment and the commodities 
we produce, but equally that of our 
relationship to animals and nature. This 
distorted view - which is, to a certain 
extent, shared by the oppressed and the 
oppressor class - must be criticised just 
like the exploitation of humans. 
Christin Bernhold: As a Marxist, 
one should know that due to the 
development of productive forces and 
a number of social factors, we have 
arrived at a stage where there is no 
longer a necessity for socially produced 
suffering. We know that suffering is 
something that humans share with 
animals and that we have the possibility 
to abolish it. These are just the most 
banal and straightforward reasons 
why the movement for liberation must 
include the liberation of animals. 
What classic Marxist texts are 


of the spectrum has long been 
coopted: savvy companies 
peddle overpriced, animal-free 
clobber to slumming crusties, 
and barely a neighbourhood 
undergoes gentrification without 

you drawing on? 

CW: Of course, you have to take 
Marx’s own theoretical development 
into account. You will find bits in 
his early work: eg, On the Jewish 
question, where he empathetically 
makes reference to Thomas Munzer, 
arguing that creatures must be 
liberated too. Ditto the ‘Paris 
manuscripts’, 2 where he argues that 
the world we are fighting for will be 
one where humans are naturalised 
and nature humanised. These are 
also some relevant passages in the 
early philosophical works, where it 
is evident that Marx had a different 
view of the relationship between 
society and nature than some ‘classical 
Marxists’ did. 

To give you another example, there 
is a paragraph in The German ideology 
where Marx displays a genuinely 
historical-materialist understanding of 
our relationship to animals. 3 But you 
will find references in all stages of his 
theoretical development, including 
where he undertakes a comprehensive 
analysis and critique of capitalism: ie, 
Grundrisse and Capital. Take the end 
of the 13 th chapter of Capital volume 
1, where Marx - having described 
the formal and real subsumption of 
productive forces - plainly states that 
capitalism exploits not only labour, 
but nature as a source of wealth. You 
will find near identical formulations in 
the Critique of the Gotha programme 
- something that today’s left prefers 
to ignore. 

That is also something we 
have persistently criticised 
the Socialist Workers Party 
for. It has now ‘clarified’ its 
formerly Lassallean platform 
formulation somewhat. 

CB: We would also like to remind 
the left that Marx’s description of 
capitalism constitutes a critique of 
that mode of production. So when he 
describes animals as cattle used as a 
means of production in Capital, then 
this is not to be read as affirmative. 
SWS: Nature and animals are present 
all the way through the Marx-Engels 
works; it is up to you to track down 
the relevant bits to put them together. 
Marx saw animals for what they really 
are, which was unbelievably insightful 
for his time. There is a very interesting, 
though commonly overlooked, 
footnote in Capital volume 1, where 
he reports an observation he made on 


the inevitable vegan food shops 
marking the arrival of the new 
clientele. 

To the extent Marxists feel any 
kinship to the animal liberation 
movement at all, their sentiments 

a farm. What Marx finds remarkable 
is the difference between the way 
humans treated animals when they 
were serfs and the way they treat them 
as doubly free wage labourers. As 
serfs, they viewed animals as fellow 
sufferers which, like them, were 
utilised as means of production and 
therefore endured the same mode of 
exploitation. When they moved up 
a rung and became wage labourers, 
they began to beat and abuse animals, 
as they were now told that they were 
free human beings - even though they 
actually remained unfree and were 
exploited in a different manner. 

Of course, Marx is not primarily 
concerned with the suffering of 
animals here - although I am under 
the distinct impression that he does 
not like it very much, or else he would 
scarcely mention the cruelty of it all. 
As you know, Marx never writes in an 
indignant manner, including when he 
depicts human misery in the factories; 
he offers descriptions, which constitute 
his critique as well as his outcry. To 
me, that footnote demonstrates that 
Marx realised why we view animals 
as dirt, objects or beings that may 
be disregarded: because we exploit 
them. It is not the other way round. 
And that’s where most Marxists turn 
into pure idealists. They say: ‘Oh well, 
animals are inferior, they just serve us 
as means of production’. They never 
wonder what determines this view in 
the first place. 

When a CPGB delegation 
visited Hamburg in January, 
you accused us of stooping to 
a neo-Kantian level of arguing 
when it comes to animals. 

What did you mean by that? 
SWS: The most important feature we 
share with animals is that we possess 
a tormentable body. Most Marxists 
disregard the significance of this 
commonality, which effectively means 
that they hold the body in very low 
esteem. They restrict themselves to 
defining the differences and only want 
to talk about reason, which is where 
neo-Kantianism comes in: consistent 
historical materialists would never be 
so assertive about an understanding of 
reason that is basically identical with 
the way bourgeois society defines and 
fetishises it. 

Don’t get me wrong: reason 
is important, and I do not wish to 
minimise it. However, to many 


tend to be tolerated - rather 
than critically discussed - by 
apparatchiks willing to turn a 
blind eye to the odd bee in a 
young foot soldier’s bonnet. But 
such cases are rare, and ultimately 
the animal liberation movement 
does not do itself any favours by 
substituting garish moralising for 
political argument. 

It is a rather different story 
with the Assoziation Dammerung 
from Hamburg. As I reported in 
January 2013, the group originally 
emerged from the autonomist 
animal liberation milieu of the 
1980s, yet gradually advanced 
towards a Marxism heavily 
informed by the Frankfurt 
School. 1 Last November, it 
organised a weekend school 
under the title, ‘One struggle, 
one fight? Nature is waiting 
for the revolution too’. Despite 
the somewhat broad - though 
perfectly plausible - implications 
of the title, speakers focused 
almost exclusively on our 
relationship to animals under 
capitalism, with contributions 
ranging from analyses of the 

Marxists, humans possess reason; 
animals do not - and that’s the end 
of the story. The problem is that this 
is unscientific and wrong, given that 
early forms of reason already exist in 
nature. At a primal level, animals act 
reasonably: eg, by storing up winter 
supplies. Of course, it is not identical 
with reason as humans possess it - but 
we must recognise that reason didn’t 
just fall from the sky, and that is where 
most Marxists revert to idealism. 

We are doing ourselves a great 
disservice if we don’t accept that our 
body is the most important part of our 
being. Without your body, you are 
nothing - unless, of course, if you are 
an idealist and believe in the existence 
of a soul. It would not hurt if Marxists 
also discovered their own bodies 
through the discussion of animals and 
nature. The way in which they hold 
their bodies in low regard - as opposed 
to their reason, which they never cease 
to celebrate - is not entirely dissimilar 
to the way somatophobic idealists are 
terrified of the physicality they share 
with animals. I am sure you are aware 
of all the castigation humans have 
inflicted upon themselves to repress 
the ‘beast within’: their sexuality. 

Marxists can learn about themselves 
by learning about animals. As Marco 
Maurizi, a Marxist from Rome, put 
it, “Humans themselves are the first 
victims of speciesism”. 4 
Christin, last night you 
stated that there could be no 
socialist revolution without 
the liberation of animals. This 
met with strong objections 
from the vice-chair of the 
‘official’ German Communist 
Party, Hans-Peter Brenner, 
who pointed to what he 
considers successful socialist 
revolutions. There was also 
some confusion as to what you 
meant by ‘socialist revolution’. 
Could you elaborate? 

CB: Yes, it’s probably better if I 
rephrase my statement: there can be 
no social liberation if the liberation 
of animals does not factor into it both 
theoretically and politically. Obviously, 
I did not mean that it’s impossible for 
Cuba to kick out the Yankees and 
partially reorganise national production 
without at the same time liberating 
animals. I am talking about that 
comprehensive social liberation which 
you might want to call the development 


political economy of the meat 
industry through to questions of 
revolutionary morality. 

I attended the school and the 
next day interviewed Susann 
Witt-Stahl and Christian 
Wittgen from the Assoziation 
Dammerung and a supporter of 
theirs, Christin Bernhold, who 
is active in the German Left 
Party and its youth organisation, 
Linksjugend Solid. What had 
originally made me curious about 
the school was a provocative 
comment on the part of Susann 
last January: she accused “most 
Marxists” - including our CPGB 
delegation - of arguing like neo- 
Kantians, rather than historical 
materialists, when it comes to the 
animal question. Furthermore, I 
became increasingly aware over 
the following months that the 
customary explanation as to why 
Marxists are anthropocentric - 
however correct such a position 
may be or feel - rarely amounts 
to more than ‘That’s just the way 
it is’: ie, the very first phrase that 
historical materialists ought to 
abandon. MZ 

towards communism. 

Do you know Horkheimer’s 
metaphor about the skyscraper? 5 The 
exploitation of animals is located in the 
basement of that skyscraper, not least 
because capitalist exploitation is also 
founded on this type of exploitation. 
As Susann mentioned when referring 
to our physicality, it is closely linked 
to the exploitation of humans. Hence, 
the Frankfurt School’s ‘critical theory’ 
often spoke of a threefold exploitation: 
the exploitation of man by man, the 
exploitation of nature by man, and the 
exploitation of the self, which is linked 
to the repression of one’s own nature in 
order to function in capitalism. 
Christian, you said that 
you encounter hostile and 
defensive attitudes towards 
animal liberation politics, 
especially from those who 
are otherwise your closest 
comrades in Die Linke: ie, the 
left of the party. How do you 
explain that soft lefts tend to 
be more open-minded about 
animal liberation and other 
social movements? 

CW: I think there are complex reasons 
for this. As for the traditional Marxist 
communist left, I do think that it was 
informed by a distinct ideology of 
progress, which amounted to a faith 
in the productive forces. This has 
now receded somewhat, but it is still 
present. While this ideology rarely 
talks about inner nature, it views 
human domination over outer nature 
as the matrix of social progress. In 
contrast, we argue that the productive 
forces are now sufficiently developed, 
and that the relations of production are 
the real barrier to progress. 

There is also the widespread notion 
that turning to nature constitutes 
a betrayal of progress and of the 
enlightenment. We criticise the 
anthropocentric view - humanity as 
the summit of creation, so to speak 
- as a fairly simplified view of the 
enlightenment. Although we ‘decentre’ 
humankind to a certain degree, we 
most certainly do not forsake it. 

So what would happen if 
we had an international 
revolution, and some parts 
of the world suffered food 
shortages which could only be 
helped by continuing or even 
intensifying meat production? 
Would you put humans first? 
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CW: I don’t think we will ever 
encounter this problem, and I will 
tell you why: if we abolished the 
meat industry, this would massively 
increase our potential to supply food 
for everybody virtually overnight. 
What we presently have is food 
production for the purpose of feeding 
cattle, which means that less people 
can be fed, as meat production 
continues. Therefore, abandoning 
the meat industry under a proletarian 
dictatorship would actually make 
progress towards communism easier. 

But to go back to your original 
question, I also think that the animal 
liberation movement itself is to blame 
for its isolation from the Marxist left. 
Compared to other movements, animal 
liberation is still very new and, as 
such, it has committed mistakes and 
has suffered its fair share of infantile 
disorders. In its beginnings, it was 
often informed by a left-libertarian 
type of anti-communism, and it was 
certainly idealist in many respects. 
No doubt that was the understandable 
result of an elemental empathy with 
animals, but it was a real obstacle at 
the level of political discourse. 

But then few people arrive at 
a communist position through 
informed historical-materialist 
analysis. Initial reasons are 
basic and often naive. 

CB: Exactly. But that is also the 
explanation why the soft left tends 
to be more ‘open-minded’ about 
the purely moralistic approach 
that characterises much of the 
animal liberation movement. It 
isn’t particularly surprising, for 
instance, that the Emancipatory Left 
network in Die Linke is quite open 
to such moralism, simply because it 
approaches its own key topics - such 
as feminism and anti-racism - in the 
same, essentially bourgeois, manner. 
CW: One should not forget, however, 
that many traditional lefts chose to 
ignore all and any social movements 
that came to the fore in the mid- 
20th century. Of course, there were 
clashes and conflicts, and many new 
social movements strove to distance 
themselves from the traditional left 
from the outset. But the traditional left 
did not exactly cover itself in glory by 
critically engaging with movements 
such as feminism and animal 
liberation either. It simply decided that 
these were not relevant forces because 
they did not focus on workplace 
struggles and were therefore of little 
use to human liberation and socialism. 
Can I ask you about veganism? 
It has been pointed out that 
meat just happens to be 
the cheapest, most readily 
available form of nutrition 
for working class people. So 
veganism is a luxury lifestyle 
in terms of both money and 
time. How essential is the 
prefigurative aspect to you? 
Does it really matter whether 
individuals cease to eat meat 
today or not? And how do you 
intend to link this issue to the 
concerns of the proletariat, 
including its rapidly growing 
underclass layer? 

CB: Veganism is important to 
me in the sense that it negates 
the consumption of a murdered, 
tormentable body. However, this 
remains at a purely moralistic level 
if you don’t consider it part of a 
broader political project. The fact 
that there are so many people for 
whom it is not possible to be vegan 
or vegetarian only confirms that this 
is - indeed has to be - a project of 
political economy. Naturally, I don’t 
want to moralistically point my finger 
at poor or starving people and tell 
them not to eat meat. What I want to 
do is demonstrate how this society 
functions, including how it creates a 
situation where a lot of people could 
not afford to stop eating meat even if 
they wanted to. 

Let us not forget that meat production 


in the capitalist core countries is 
partly responsible for the fact that a 
lot of people elsewhere go hungry. 
The critique of political economy 
then - including a critique of the ways 
humans are exploited in this scenario 

- is my top priority. Nonetheless, I 
think that something like a critique of 
consumption is also correct. 

Herbert Marcuse in this context has 
spoken about the fact that “false needs” 
are produced in a capitalist society. 
“False” in the sense, that certain needs 
might be imposed on the individual by 
social powers, which benefit from its 
suppression. False needs perpetuate 
the exploitation of wage labour, 
aggressiveness, misery and injustice. 6 
SWS: If you accept our ideas yet 
continue to eat meat, it is also true that 
you remain trapped in a process of self- 
alienation. You cannot eat animals if 
you truly perceive them as tormentable 
bodies. If you eat animals, you will 
inevitably have a different relationship 
to them: they are just things, objects 
to you - not beings that strive for 
happiness or at least want to avoid 
suffering. That’s why it is crucial that 
animals are reified, so the business with 
them can continue. We are speciesist 
because the exploitation of animals 
is an important pillar of the capitalist 
economy, not the other way round. 

At an individual level, I want 
to break with this logic. I just don’t 
want to eat tormentable bodies and 
reproduce this alienation and false 
consciousness with every piece of 
meat I consume. I also believe it 
is important for communists to act 
in a way that calls attention to the 
conditions they criticise. We do that in 
many other areas: eg, human sexuality. 
Of course, this always carries moral 
implications, but that is not a problem 
to me, as long as it is revolutionary, 
communist morality. Why not do the 
same with regards to animals? 

You are right that veganism is a 
lifestyle question today, but that is not 
veganism’s fault - rather, the problem 
is a wrong economy, which opens up 
markets and creates privileges for 
certain social classes. 

CW: Anybody who has ever been 
vegan or vegetarian knows that it gets 
you in a lot of situations where you 
are expected to justify yourself. Many 
people conceive veganism as a kind 
of boycott, which I think is the wrong 
economic approach and not the reason 
why I do it. It is, however, a political 
instrument. People either ask with 
genuine interest why you are vegan, 
or they react aggressively. Naturally, 
there are moments when you don’t 
want that conversation again. Still, it 
always triggers a debate. 

Is it not the case, though, 
that capitalism coopts social 
movements and subcultures 
because they can be coopted: 
ie, because they do not actually 
pose a threat? And would it not 
follow that meat production 
is not fundamental to its 
organisation? On a related 
note, one might argue that 
capitalism is not fundamentally 
racist: ie, it can coopt anti¬ 
racism because it does not 
necessarily need racism. 

CW: Of course capitalism absorbs 
certain movements and subcultures 

- it has successfully managed to 
penetrate every pore of subculture 
and functionalise it for its own ends. 
At the same time, that does not 
fundamentally mean that culture 
cannot be part of a resistance 
movement. One must be clear that 
subculture is always accompanied by 
a political-economic project. If you 
really conceive your individual vegan 
lifestyle as the main political issue, as 
some people in our movement do, you 
are on the wrong track. That is, indeed, 
a line that we are trying to draw: do 
not delude yourself that your culture 
by itself is somehow synonymous with 
political progress. 

CB: I do not think capitalism can 


absorb veganism to such a degree 
that meat production becomes 
unnecessary. Capitalism has a massive 
interest in incorporating parts of the 
vegan movement, creating new 
markets and new consumer needs. 
But I think there is a very distinct line 
drawn when people become involved 
in a political project that aims to 
change society. 

SWS: Social relations are determined 
by the needs of capitalism. I 
completely agree with what Ulrike 
Meinhof wrote in 1967: the fascists 
needed the Jews as hate objects in 
order to carry through their policies - 
that was the false consciousness which 
fascism required at the time. The new 
fascism needs Jews on its side and 
takes action against others. 

The notion that capitalism is 
essentially racist is problematic, 
insofar as it verges on idealism: ie, 
it somewhat implies that ideology 
is the foundational basis of the 
problem rather than its expression, 
superstructure and legitimation. 
Nevertheless, I think there is some 
truth to this statement, given that all 
that aggression, discrimination, and the 
practice of declaring groups of people 
fair game merely seems to shift from 
one group to another. 

I do not share the opinion that 
racism has disappeared - it’s just that 
neoliberalism has produced a new 
variety of cultural racism. It’s true 
that skin colour, genetics and ‘blood’ 
are no longer the issue, and in that 
sense, neoliberalism is colour-blind. 
Suddenly, it’s okay to be black, gay 
or a woman - who would have thought 
capitalism would ever allow us to be 
so many different things? 

But just because it’s OK to be a 
woman, that doesn’t make capitalism 
feminist; all it does is use women in a 
specific way. By the way, the changing 
face of racism is a development that 
Adorno predicted in the 1960s. He had 
an excellent analysis, and some of the 
things he foresaw were quite incredible, 
especially when you consider that he 
was dead by the time neoliberalism 
began its triumphal march. 

But back to veganism: in my view, it 
also has the function of sensitising and 
debarbarising you - it is a very small 
step in the progress of civilisation. 
Rather than it being a form of sacrifice, 
I would say it is actually a little piece 
of freedom that is possible to achieve 
even under capitalist rule. Suffice to 
say, I will take every opportunity to 
be as free and humane as I can, and 
I will not let go of it. It is sometimes 
good to wrest a bit of humanity from 
capitalism, provided that you do not 
succumb to the illusion that your 
veganism will somehow put an end 
to the system. 

Some people are so 
disappointed that the project of 
animal liberation has not made 
a more serious impact on the 
left that they think an entirely 
‘new left’ is needed - if you find 
it impossible to convince the 
advanced part of the class of 
your ideas, how do you expect 
to convince the masses? I am 
also wondering whether you 
overestimate the elemental 
identification of humans with 
other oppressed species. How 
likely is it that the working 
class identify will animal 
liberation as its own issue? 
SWS: At the school yesterday 
Matthias Rude gave plenty of historical 
examples for collective working class 
solidarity with animals. Where I do 
not entirely agree with him is on 
how essential the degree of historical 
solidarity is to our project. Sometimes, 
such accounts are somewhat glorified, 
and people conclude things which 
were not historically as significant as 
they would like to believe. Matthias’s 
findings are valuable in their own right, 
but personally I would not necessarily 
shout them from the rooftops and attach 
so much historical hope to them. 


I do think, however, that his 
examples of elemental identification 
are important, in the sense that 
they demonstrate how certain basic 
impulses were manifest throughout 
history: people always felt a certain 
unease about the treatment of animals. 
Not necessarily in the sense that they 
felt sentimental about those poor 
creatures, but in that they could partly 
see themselves in them - it was a form 
of identification, and an affirmation of 
their own unfreedom and oppression. 7 

Finally, there is the problem of 
dehumanisation. I recommend you 
read an aphorism in Minima moralia , 8 
where Adorno hints how the fact that 
we feel free to kill creatures because 
they are ‘just’ animals actually poses 
a greater danger to the lives of human 
beings. If one is capable of degrading 
animals, it is also easier to treat humans 
like animals. Consider the genocide 
in Rwanda: suddenly, the Tutsis were 
depicted as cockroaches. Or remember 
the Nazi movie, The eternal Jew, 
which suggested that Jews are like rats 
and ought to be exterminated. When 
Adorno wrote that, he was not even 
particularly worried about animals - he 
only knew that it was possible to treat 
humans like animals as long as animals 
were degraded: ie, that the degradation 
of animals was a precondition. 9 
CB: You are wondering whether we 
exaggerate the historical identification, 
but the point is not to glorify the past 
or hope to win the whole working 
class movement with our next one or 
two congresses. It is just that our group 
has recognised the objective necessity 
of this project. This does not mean that 
we believe our time has arrived, but if 
we do not try to advance our political 
project now, then we will not have 
made any progress in 20 years time. I 
do not believe that massive steps will 
be made by our left project in the next 
10 years - or by any other left project, 
for that matter. It is a life project. 
SWS: One question is whether we 
should simply liquidate ourselves 
into the broader Marxist movement 
in the sense that we join the most 
important organisations and push to 
have these debates. Someone who 
thinks about animals in this way will 
have an entirely different approach to 
the analysis of fascism, for instance. In 
my view, in order to fully understand 
fascism and the mechanisms 
it sets free - eg, the project of 
dehumanisation that fascism needs 
in order to win people to the idea that 
terror and violence against certain 
groups is legitimate - you need some 
knowledge of the relationship between 
humans and animals. Not many anti¬ 
fascists would dream of investing 
any time and thought into this, and 
I do think that we have something 
to contribute. There are many other 
issues, too. At the moment, it is fair to 
say that we operate to a certain degree 
as ‘sectarians’. 

I would suggest you write 
more theory, or perhaps set 
up a publication where people 
can follow your debates. It 
would be an illusion to believe 
you can somehow bypass the 
existing left, and it is hard to 
influence people simply by 
being moralistic or shouting at 
them. That is how I perceived 
animal liberationists before 
I met you guys, which is 
probably why I never took any 
interest in the subject. 

CB: You are correct, but it is not only 
a question of theory. It is also one 
of political practice. I am convinced 
that we can only work in the labour 
movement and on the existing left if 
we want our ideas to become popular. 
We will not have any success if we 
only print a couple of pamphlets or 
even a regular publication of the anti- 
speciesist Marxist left and do not work 
with the existing left. If we show up 
at the factory gates and try to hand 
out our pamphlets, nobody will take 
any interest at all if we are not part 


of their movement. Ditto the left: I 
don’t think we can convince people if 
we occasionally show up just to flog 
our pamphlets, but remain outsiders 
otherwise. 

CW: We are active in the labour 
movement. For instance, we actively 
participated in what was the longest 
strike in Hamburg in recent history. 
The result is that some striking 
workers, who would otherwise not 
have been exposed to our ideas had a 
look at our texts, and some reactions 
were positive. In short, it is important 
to work in the movement, but also be 
clear about your differences. 

SWS: As to a publication, I do not 
think we are in a position to have one. 
You are forgetting that as Marxists, 
we are a tiny minority of the animal 
liberation movement. The majority 
adheres to some bourgeois animal 
ethics, and there are even those who 
look at all meat-eaters and meat 
industry workers as their enemies. 

It is the same with all social 
movements. Take feminism: I am 
sure you know gender studies, which 
is completely dominated by post¬ 
structuralism - everything Marxist has 
been pushed out of feminism, as has 
been the case in so many other areas 
since the so-called ‘linguistic U-turn’. 
Analogously, animal liberation now 
has something called animal studies, 
which constitutes the theoretical 
mainstream of the movement: these 
people represent a neo-idealist 
approach without even being aware 
of it - they argue that humans treat 
animals this way because they think 
badly of them, not the other way round. 
Finally, Christin, could you 
explain what you mean by 
‘revolutionary Realpolitik ’? 

CB: The method of what I call 
‘revolutionary Realpolitik’ depends 
on the subject matter you are 
dealing with. Generally, I would 
say that revolutionary Realpolitik is 
distinguished by the fact that it neither 
confines itself to reformism nor does it 
exclusively talk about a revolution in 
the distant future without attempting 
to conceive a clear strategy how to get 
there and take relevant steps in there 
here and now. 

In the realm of animal liberation, 
this means that we do not fight for 
bigger cages. It is crucial to devise 
a strategy which contains demands 
with a relevant content for today, 
but which also points beyond: ie, 
to the revolution that we need to 
really end the misery. Ditto human 
liberation: we do not just campaign 
for higher wages to help the social 
democratic unions to maintain social 
peace, but also for shorter working 
hours, bans on subcontracted labour 
and so on - anything that improves 
the condition of the working class 
can help us prepare for more serious 
future struggles • 

Notes 

1. ‘Emerging from autonomism’ Weekly Worker 
February 14 2013. 

2. www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/1844/ 
manuscripts/preface. htm. 

3. “Men can be distinguished from animals 
by consciousness, by religion or anything else 
you like. They themselves begin to distinguish 
themselves from animals as soon as they begin to 
produce their means of subsistence, a step which 
is conditioned by their physical organisation. By 
producing their means of subsistence men are 
indirectly producing their actual material life” 
(www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/1845/ 
german-ideology/chO 1 a.htm). 

4. http://apesfromutopia.blogspot.de/2011/03/ 
nine-theses-on-speciesism.html. 

5. M Horkheimer Dawn and decline: notes 1926- 
1931 and 1950-1969 New York 1978, p66. 

6. Compare www.marxists.org/reference/archive/ 
marcuse/works/one-dimensional-man/chO 1 .htm, 
10th paragraph from the top. 

7. An instance that Weekly Worker readers might 
be familiar with is Rosa Luxemburg’s tortured 
December 1917 letter to Sonia Liebknecht from 
prison, in which she depicts how a buffalo, taken 
as German war loot, is mistreated in the prison 
yard before her eyes. See www.columbia.edu/itc/ 
history/winter/w3206/edit/luxemburg.html. 

8. www.marxists.org/reference/archive/ador- 
no/1951/mm. 

9. According to some accounts, members of the 
Khmer Rouge were routinely trained to torture and 
kill animals in order to overcome their inhibitions 
in this regard concerning humans - MZ. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Why still read Lukacs? 

Chris Cutrone of the US Platypus group discusses the place of philosophical questions in Marxism 



W hy read Georg Lukacs 
today? Especially when his 
most famous work, History 
and class consciousness, is so clearly 
an expression of its specific historical 
moment: the aborted world revolution 
of 1917-19, in which he participated, 
attempting to follow Vladimir Lenin 
and Rosa Luxemburg. Are there 
‘philosophical’ lessons to be learned 
or principles to be gleaned from 
Lukacs’s work, or is there, rather, 
the danger, as Mike Macnair has 
put it, of “theoretical overkill” - the 
stymieing of political possibilities, 
closing up the struggle for socialism 
in tiny authoritarian and politically 
sterile sects founded on “theoretical 
agreement”? 

Mike Macnair’s article, ‘The 
philosophy trap’, 1 argues about the 
issue of the relation between theory 
and practice in the history of ostensible 
‘Leninism’, taking issue in particular 
with Lukacs’s books, History and 
class consciousness (1923) and 
Lenin (1924), as well as with Karl 
Korsch’s 1923 essay, ‘Marxism 
and philosophy’. 2 The issue is what 
kind of theoretical generalisation 
of consciousness could be derived 
from the experience of Bolshevism 
from 1903-21. I agree with Macnair 
that ‘philosophical’ agreement is 
not the proper basis for political 
agreement, but this is not the same 
as saying that political agreement 
has no theoretical implications. I 
have discussed this previously in 
‘The philosophy of history’ 3 and 
‘Defending Marxist Hegelianism 
against a Marxist critique’. 4 The issue 
is whether theoretical ‘positions’ have 
necessary political implications. I 
think it is a truism to say that there is 
no sure theoretical basis for effective 
political practice. But Macnair seems 
to be saying nothing more than this. 
In subordinating theory to practice, 
Macnair loses sight of the potential 
critical role theory can play in 
political practice. 

A certain relation of theory to 
practice is a matter specific to the 
modern era, and moreover a problem 
specific to the era of capitalism: that 
is, after the industrial revolution, 
the emergence of the modern 
proletarianised working class and its 
struggle for socialism, and the crisis 
of bourgeois social relations and thus 
of consciousness of society involved 
in this process. 

Critical theory recognises that 
the role of theory in the attempt 
to transform society is not to 


justify or legitimate or provide 
normative sanction, not to rationalise 
what is happening anyway, but rather 
to critique, to explore conditions of 
possibility for change. The role of 
such critical theory is not to describe 
how things are, but rather how they 
might become, how things could and 
should be, but are not yet. 

The political distinction, then, 
would be not over the description 
of reality, but rather the question of 
what can and should be changed, 
and over the direction of that 
change. Hence, critical theory as 
such goes beyond the distinction of 
analysis from description. The issue 
is not theoretical analysis proper to 
practical matters, but, beyond that, 
the issue of transforming practices, 
with active agency and subjective 
recognition, as opposed to merely 
experiencing change as something 
that has already happened. Capitalism 
itself is a transformative practice, 
but that transformation has eluded 
consciousness, specifically regarding 
the ways change has happened and 
political judgments about this. This is 
the specific role of theory, and hence 
the place of theoretical issues or 
‘philosophical’ concerns in Marxism. 
Marxist critical theory cannot be 
compared to other forms of theory, 
because they are not concerned 
with changing the world and the 
politics of our changing practices. 
Lukacs distinguished Marxism 
from “contemplative” or “reified” 
consciousness, to which bourgeois 
society had otherwise succumbed in 
capitalism. 


‘Proletarian 

socialism’ 

The ‘proletariat’ was Marx’s 
neologism for the condition of the 
post-industrial revolution working 
class, which was analogous 
metaphorically to the ancient Roman 
republic’s class of ‘proletarians’: 
the modern industrial working class 
was composed of “citizens without 
property”. In modern, bourgeois 
society - for instance, in the view 
of John Locke - property in objects 
is derived from labour, which is 
the first property. Hence, to be a 
labourer without property is a self- 
contradiction in a very specific sense, 
in that the ‘expropriation’ of labour 
in capitalism happens as a function 
of society. A modern ‘free 
wage-labourer’ is supposed 
to be a contractual agent with 
full rights of ownership and 
disposal over her own labour 
in its exchange, its buying 
and selling as property, as a 
commodity. This is the 
most elementary form 
of right in bourgeois 
society, from which 
other claims - for 
instance, individual 
right to one’s own 
person and equality 
before the law - 
flow. 

If, according to 
Marx and Engels, 
the condition 
of the modern, 
post-industrial 
revolution 
working class 
or ‘proletariat’ 
expressed a self- 
antradiction of 
bourgeois social 
relations, this was 
because this set of 
social relations, or 
“bourgeois right”, was 


in need of transformation: the industrial 
revolution indicated a potential 
condition beyond bourgeois society. 
If the workers were expropriated, 
according to Marx and Engels, this 
was because of a problem of the 
value of labour at a greater societal 
level, not at the level of the individual 
capitalist firm, not reducible to the 
contractual relation of the employee 
to her employer, which remained ‘fair 
exchange’. The wage contract was still 
bourgeois, but the value of the labour 
exchanged was undermined in the 
greater (global) society, which was 
no longer simply bourgeois, but rather 
industrial: that is, ‘capital’-ist. 

The struggle for socialism by 
the proletariat was the attempt to 
reappropriate the social property of 
labour that had been transformed 
and ‘expropriated’ or ‘alienated’ in 
the industrial revolution. Marx and 
Engels thought this could be achieved 
only beyond capitalism: for instance, 
in the value of accumulated past 
labour in science and technology, 
what Marx called the ‘general (social) 
intellect’. An objective condition 
was expressed subjectively, but 
that objective condition of society 
was itself self-contradictory and so 
expressed in a self-contradictory form 
of political subjectivity: ‘proletarian 
socialism’. 

For Marx and Engels, the greatest 
exemplar of this self-contradictory 
form of politics aiming to transform 
society was Chartism in Britain, a 
movement of the high moment of the 
industrial revolution and its crisis in 
the 1830s-40s, whose most pointed 
political expression was, indicatively, 
universal suffrage. The crisis of 
the bust period of the ‘hungry 40s’ 
indicated the maturation of bourgeois 
society, in crisis, as the preceding 
boom era of the 1830s already had 
raised expectations of socialism, 
politically as well as technically 
and culturally - for example, in the 
‘utopian socialism’ of Fourier, Saint- 
Simon, Owen et al, as well as in the 
‘Young Hegelian’ movement taking 
place around the world in the 1830s, 
on whose scene the younger Marx 
and Engels arrived belatedly, during 
its crisis and dissolution in the 1840s. 

One must distinguish between 
the relation of theory and practice 
in the revolutionary bourgeois era 
and in the post-industrial revolution 
era of the crisis of bourgeois society 
in capitalism and the proletariat’s 
struggle for socialism. If in the 
bourgeois era there was a productive 
tension, a reflective, speculative or 
‘philosophical’ relation: for instance, 
for Kant and Hegel, between theory 
and practice, in the era of the crisis 
of bourgeois society there is rather a 
‘negative’ or ‘critical’ relation. Hence, 
the need for Marxism. 

The division in 
Marxism 

The title, History and class 
consciousness, should be properly 
understood directly as indicating that 
Lukacs’s studies, the various essays 
collected in the book, were about 
class-consciousness as consciousness 
of history. 

This goes back to the early 
Marx and Engels, who understood 
the emergence of the modern 
proletariat and its political struggles 
for socialism after the industrial 
revolution in a ‘Hegelian’ manner: 
that is, as phenomena or ‘forms of 
appearance’ of society and history 
specific to the 19th century. Moreover, 
Marx and Engels, in their point of 
departure for ‘Marxism’, as opposed 


to other varieties of Hegelianism 
and socialism, looked forward to the 
dialectical ‘Aufljebung’ of this new 
modem proletariat: its simultaneous 
self-fulfilment and completion, self¬ 
negation and self-transcendence in 
socialism, which would be (also) that 
of capitalism. In other words, Marx and 
Engels regarded the proletariat in the 
struggle for socialism as the central, 
key phenomenon of capitalism, but 
the symptomatic expression of its 
crisis, self-contradiction and need 
for self-overcoming. This is because 
capitalism was regarded as a form 
of society, specifically the form of 
bourgeois society’s crisis and self- 
contradiction. As Hegelians, Marx 
and Engels regarded contradiction as 
the appearance of the necessity and 
possibility for change. 

So the question becomes, what is 
the meaning of the self-contradiction 
of bourgeois society, the self- 
contradiction of bourgeois social 
relations, expressed by the post¬ 
industrial revolution working class 
and its forms of political struggle? 

Marx and Engels regarded the 
politics of proletarian socialism as a 
form of bourgeois politics in crisis 
and self-contradiction. This is what it 
meant when they say that the objective 
existence of the proletariat and its 
subjective struggle for socialism were 
phenomena of the self-contradiction 
of bourgeois society and its potential 
Aufhebung. 

The struggle for socialism was 
self-contradictory. This is what 
Lukacs ruminated on in History and 
class consciousness. However, this 
was not original to Lukacs or achieved 
by Lukacs’s reading of Marx and 
Engels, but rather mediated through 
the politics of Lenin and Luxemburg: 
Lenin and Luxemburg provided 
access, for Lukacs as well as others 
in the nascent Third or Communist 
International, to the ‘original 
Marxism’ of Marx and Engels. For 
Marx and Engels recognised that 
socialism was inevitably ideological: 
a self-contradictory form of politics 
and consciousness. The question was 
how to advance the contradiction. 

As a participant in the project of the 
Communist International, for Lukacs 
in History and class consciousness 
and Lenin (as well as for Karl Korsch 
in ‘Marxism and philosophy’ and other 
writings circa 1923), the intervening 
Marxism of the Second or Socialist 
International had become an obstacle 
to Marx’s and Engels’s Marxism and 
thus to proletarian socialist revolution 
in the early 20th century - an obstacle 
that the political struggles of Lenin, 
Luxemburg and other radicals in 
the Second International sought to 
overcome. This obstacle of Second 
International Marxism had theoretical 
as well as practical-political aspects: 
it was expressed both at the level of 
theoretical consciousness and at the 
level of political organisation. 

Second International Marxism had 
become an obstacle. According to 
Luxemburg, in Reform and revolution 
(1900) and in Lenin’s What is to be 
done? (1902) - the latter of which was 
an attempted application of the terms 
of the revisionist dispute in the Second 
International to conditions in the 
Russian movement - the development 
of proletarian socialism in the Second 
International had produced its own 
obstacle, so to the speak, in becoming 
self-divided between ‘orthodox 
Marxists’, who retained fidelity to the 
revolutionary politics of proletarian 
socialism in terms of the revolutions 
of 1848 and the Paris Commune of 
1871, and ‘revisionists’, who thought 
that political practice and theoretical 


consciousness of Marxism demanded 
transformation under the altered 
historical social conditions that had 
been achieved by the workers’ struggle 
for socialism, which proceeded in an 
‘evolutionary’ way. 

Eduard Bernstein gave the clearest 
expression of this ‘revisionist’ view, 
which was influenced by the apparent 
success of British Fabianism leading 
to the contemporary formation of 
the Labour Party, and found its 
greatest political support among 
the working class’s trade union 
leaders in the Second International, 
especially in Germany. In Bernstein’s 
view, capitalism was evolving into 
socialism through the political gains 
of the workers. 

Marxism of the 
Third International 

Lenin and Luxemburg, and 
Lukacs and Korsch among others 
following them, thought that the 
self-contradictory nature and 
character - origin and expression - of 
proletarian socialism meant that the 
latter’s development proceeded in 
a self-contradictory way, and so the 
movement of historical ‘progress’ 
was self-contradictory. Luxemburg 
summarised this view in Reform or 
revolution, where she pointed out 
that the growth in organisation and 
consciousness of the proletariat was 
itself part of - a new phenomenon of 
- the self-contradiction of capitalism, 
and so expressed itself in its own 
self-contradictory way. This was how 
Luxemburg grasped the revisionist 
dispute in the Marxism of the Second 
International itself. 

This self-contradiction was 
theoretical as well as practical: 
for Luxemburg and for Lenin 
the ‘theoretical struggle’ was 
an expression of practical self- 
contradiction. Leon Trotsky expressed 
this ‘orthodox Marxist’ view shared 
by Lenin and Luxemburg in his 1906 
pamphlet Results and prospects, 
on the 1905 revolution in Russia, 
by pointing out that the various 
“prerequisites of socialism” 5 were 
self-contradictory, that they ‘retarded’ 
rather than promoted each other. This 
view was due to the understanding 
that proletarian socialism was bound 
up in the crisis of capitalism, which 
was disintegrative: the struggle 
for socialism was caught up in the 
disintegration of bourgeois society 
in capitalism. For Luxemburg, Lenin 
and Trotsky, contra Bernstein, the 
crisis of capitalism was deepening. 

While it is conventional to 
oppose Luxemburg’s and Lenin’s 
‘revolutionary socialism’ to the 
‘evolutionism’ of Bernstein et al, 
and hence to oppose Luxemburg’s 
and Lenin’s ‘dialectical’ Marxism to 
the revisionist, ‘mechanical’version, 
what is lost in this view is the role of 
historical dynamics of consciousness 
in Lenin’s and Luxemburg’s 
(and Trotsky’s) view: this is the 
phenomenon of historical ‘regression’, 
as opposed to ‘progress’, which the 
‘evolutionary socialism’ of Bernstein 
et al and later Stalinism assumed. 
The most important distinction of 
Luxemburg’s and Lenin’s (as well as 
Trotsky’s) ‘orthodox’ perspective - in 
Lukacs’s (and Korsch’s) view, what 
made their Marxism ‘dialectical’ and 
‘Hegelian’ - was its recognition of 
historical ‘regression’: its recognition 
of bourgeois society as disintegrative 
and self-destructive in its crisis 
of capitalism. But this process of 
disintegration was recognised as 
affecting the proletariat and its 
politics as well. 
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Korsch and 
the problem of 
‘philosophy’ 

Karl Korsch, Lukacs’s contemporary 
in the Third International, whose work 
Macnair deliberately and explicitly 
puts aside, offered a pithy formulation 
in his 1923 essay on ‘Marxism and 
philosophy’: “a problem which 
supersedes present relations may have 
been fonnulated in an anterior epoch”. 6 
That is, we may live under the shadow 
of a problem that goes beyond us. 

This is a non-linear, non-progressive 
and recursive view of history, which 
Korsch gleaned from Luxemburg’s and 
Lenin’s contributions to the revisionist 
dispute (eg, Reform or revolution, What 
is to be done?, etc; and Trotsky’s Results 
and prospects). It has its origins in 
Marx’s and Engels’s view of capitalism 
as a regressive, disintegrative process. 
This view has two registers: the self- 
contradiction and crisis of bourgeois 
social relations in the transition 
to capital-ism after the industrial 
revolution; and the disintegrative 
and self-destructive process of the 
reproduction of capitalism itself, which 
takes place within, and as a function 
of, the reproduction of bourgeois social 
relations, through successive crises. 

Marx and Engels recognised that 
the crisis of capitalism was motivated 
by the reproduction of bourgeois 
social relations under conditions of 
the disintegration of the value of 
labour in the industrial revolution, 
producing the need for socialism. The 
industrial-era working class’s struggle 
for the social value of its labour was at 
once regressive, as if bourgeois social 
relations of the value of labour had 
not been undermined by the industrial 
revolution, and pointed beyond 
capitalism, in that the realisation of 
the demands for the proper social 
value of labour would actually mean 
overcoming labour as value in society, 
transforming work from ‘life’s prime 
need’ to ‘life’s prime want’: work would 
be done not out of the social compulsion 
to labour in the valorisation process of 
capital, but rather out of intrinsic desire 
and interest; and society would provide 
for “each according to his need” from 
“each according to his ability”. 

Korsch’s argument in ‘Marxism 
and philosophy’ was focused on a 
very specific problem: the status 
of philosophy in Marxism, in the 
direct sense of Marx and Engels 
being followers of Hegel, and 
Hegel representing a certain ‘end’ to 
philosophy, in which the world became 
philosophical and philosophy became 
worldly. Hegel announced that, with his 
work, philosophy was ‘completed’, as a 
function of recognising how society had 
become ‘philosophical’, or mediated 
through conceptual theory in ways 
previously not the case. Marx and 
Engels accepted Hegel’s conclusion, 
in which case the issue was to further 
the revolution of bourgeois society - the 
‘philosophical’ world that demanded 
worldly ‘philosophy’. The disputes 
among the Hegelians in the 1830s 
and 40s were concerned, properly, 
with precisely the politics of the 
bourgeois world and its direction for 
change. The problem, according to 
Korsch, was that, after the failure of 
the revolutions of 1848, there was 
a recrudescence of ‘philosophy’, 
and that this was something other 
than what had been practised either 
traditionally by the ancients or in 
modernity by revolutionary bourgeois 
thinkers - thinkers of the revolution of 
the bourgeois era - such as Kant and 
Hegel (also Rousseau, John Locke, 
Adam Smith et al). 

What constitutes ‘philosophical’ 
questions? Traditionally, philosophy 
was concerned with three kinds of 
questions: ontology, what we are; 
epistemology, how we know; and 
the good life, how we ought to live. 
Starting with Kant, such traditional 
philosophical ‘first questions’ of prima 


philosophia or ‘first philosophy’ were 
no longer asked, or, if they were asked, 
they were strictly subordinated or 
rendered secondary to the question of 
the relation of theory and practice, or, 
how we account to ourselves what we 
are doing. 

Marxism is not a philosophy in 
the traditional sense, any more than 
Kant’s and Hegel’s philosophy was 
traditional. Lenin, in the conclusion 
of Materialism and empirio-criticism 
(1908), summed up that the late 19th 
century Neo-Kantians “started with 
Kant and, leaving him, proceeded 
not [forwards] towards [Marxist] 
materialism, but in the opposite 
direction, [backwards] towards Hume 
and Berkeley”. 7 It is not, along the lines 
of a traditional materialist ontology, 
that firstly we are material beings; 
epistemologically, we know the world 
empirically through our bodily senses; 
and ethically we must serve the needs 
of our true, material bodily nature. No. 
For Kant and his followers, including 
Hegel and Marx, rather, we consciously 
reflect upon an ongoing process from 
within its movement: we do not step 
back from what we are doing and try 
to establish a ‘first’ basis for asking our 
questions; those questions arise, rather, 
from within our ongoing practices and 
their transformations. Empirical facts 
cannot be considered primary if they 
are to be changed. Theory may go 
beyond the facts by influencing their 
transformation in practice. 

Society is the source of our practices 
and their transformations, and hence of 
our theoretical consciousness of them. 
Society, according to Rousseau, is the 
source of our ability to act contrary to 
our ‘first nature’, to behave in unnatural 
ways. This is our freedom. And for 
Kant and his followers, our highest 
moral duty in the era of the process of 
‘enlightenment’ was to serve the cause 
of freedom. This meant serving the 
revolution of bourgeois emancipation 
from traditional civilisation, changing 
society. However, Kant considered 
the full achievement of bourgeois 
society to be the mere ‘mid-point’ of 
the development of freedom. Hegel 
and Marxism inherited and assumed 
this projective perspective on the 
transitional character of bourgeois 
society. 

Marx and Engels can be 
considered to have initiated a ‘second 
enlightenment’ in the 19th century: the 
degree to which capitalism presented 
new problems unknown in the pre¬ 
industrial revolution bourgeois era, 
because they had not yet arisen in 
practice. By contrast, philosophers 
who continued to ask such traditional 
questions of ontology, epistemology 
and ethics were actually addressing the 
problem of the relation of theory and 
practice in the capitalist era, whether 
they recognised this or not. Assuming 
the traditional basis for philosophical 
questions in the era of capitalism 
obscured the real issue and rendered 
‘philosophy’ ideological. This is why 
‘philosophy’ needed to be abolished. 
The question was, how? 

The recrudescence of philosophy in 
the late 19th century was, according 
to Korsch, a symptom of the failure of 
socialism in 1848, but as such expressed 
a genuine need: the necessity of relating 
theory and practice as a problem of 
consciousness under conditions of 
capitalism. In this respect, Marxism 
was the sustaining of the Kantian- 
Hegelian ‘critical philosophy’, but 
under changed conditions from the 
bourgeois-revolutionary era to that of 
capitalism. Korsch analogised this to 
the recrudescence of the state in post- 
1848 Bonapartism, which contradicted 
the bourgeois-revolutionary, liberal 
prognosis of the subordination of the 
state to civil society and thus the state’s 
‘withering away’, its functions absorbed 
into free social relations. This meant 
recognising the need to overcome 
recrudescent philosophy as analogous 
to the need to overcome the capitalist 
state, the transformation of its necessity 


through socialism. ‘Bonapartism in 
philosophy’ thus expressed a new, 
late-found need in capitalism, to free 
society. We look to ‘philosophers’ to 
do our thinking for us the same way we 
look to authoritarian leaders politically. 

As Korsch put it, the only way 
to ‘abolish’ philosophy would be to 
‘realise’ it 8 : socialism would be the 
attainment of the ‘philosophical world’ 
promised by bourgeois emancipation 
but betrayed by capitalism, which 
renders society - our social practices 
- opaque. It would be premature to 
say that under capitalism everyone is 
already a philosopher. Indeed, the point 
is that none are. But this is because of the 
alienation and reification of bourgeois 
social relations in capitalism, which 
renders the Kantian-Hegelian ‘worldly 
philosophy’ of the critical relation of 
theory and practice an aspiration rather 
than an actuality. Nonetheless, Marxist 
critical theory accepted the task of 
such modern critical philosophy, 
specifically regarding the ideological 
problem of theory and practice in the 
struggle for socialism. This is what 
it meant to say, as was formulated 
in the Second International, that the 
workers’ movement for socialism was 
the inheritor of German idealism: it 
was the inheritor of the revolutionary 
process of bourgeois emancipation, 
which the bourgeoisie, compromised 
by capitalism, had abandoned. The 
task remained. 

Transformation of 
Marxism 

Lenin, Luxemburg and Trotsky - 
‘orthodox Marxists’ of the Second 
International who radicalised their 
perspectives in the crisis of the 
International and of Marxism in 
world war and revolution 1914-19, 
and were followed by Lukacs and 
Korsch - were subjects of a historical 
moment: the crisis of bourgeois 
society in capitalism was expressed 
by social and political crisis and 
the movement for ‘proletarian 
socialist’ revolution, beginning, 
after the industrial revolution, in 
the 1830s-40s, and the attempt to 
revolutionise society centrally by the 
wage-labourers as such, a movement 
dominated from 1889-1914 by the 
practical politics as well as theoretical 
consciousness of Marxism. 

Why would Lukacs and Korsch in 
the 20th century return to the origins 
of Marxism in Hegelianism, in what 
Korsch called the consciousness of the 
‘revolt of the third estate’, a process 
of the 17th and 18th centuries (that 
had already begun earlier)? Precisely 
because Lukacs and Korsch sought 
to address Marxism’s relation to the 
revolt of the third estate’s bourgeois 
glorification of the social relations 
of labour, and the relation of this to 
the democratic revolution (see, for 
example, Abbe Sieyes’s revolutionary 
1789 pamphlet What is the third 
estate ? 9 ): how Marxism recognised 
that this relation between labour and 
democracy continued in 19th century 
socialism, however problematically. In 
Lukacs’s and Korsch’s view, proletarian 
socialism sustained just this bourgeois 
revolution, albeit under the changed 
conditions of the industrial revolution 
and its capitalist aftermath. 

Mike Macnair acknowledges this in 
his focus on the English enlightenment 
‘materialist empiricism’ of John Locke 
in the 17th and 18th centuries and on 
the British Chartism of the early 19th 
century, their intrinsic continuity in the 
democratic revolution, and Marx and 
Engels’s continuity with both. But then 
Macnair takes Kant and Hegel - and thus 
Lukacs and Korsch, following them - 
to be counter-enlightenment and anti¬ 
democratic thinkers accommodating 
autocratic political authority, drawing 
this from Hume’s alleged turn away 
from the radicalism of Locke back to 
Hobbes’s political conservatism, and 
Kant and Hegel’s alleged affirmation 
of the Prussian state. 


But this account leaves out the 
crucially important influence on Kant 
and German idealism more generally 
by Rousseau, of whom Hegel remarked 
that “freedom dawned on the world” 
in his works, and who critiqued and 
departed from Hobbes’s naturalistic 
society of “war of all against all” and 
built rather upon Locke’s contrary 
view of society and politics, sustaining 
and promoting the revolution in 
bourgeois society as ‘more than the 
sum of its parts’, revolutionary in its 
social relations per se, seminal for the 
American and French revolutions of 
the later 18th century. Capital in the 
19th century, in the Marxist view, 
as the continued social compulsion 
to wage-labour after its crisis of 
value in the industrial revolution, 
both is and is not the Rousseauian 
‘general will’ of capitalist society: 
it is a self-contradictory ‘mode of 
production’ and set of social relations, 
expressed through self-contradictory 
consciousness, in theory and practice, 
of its social and political subjects: first 
and foremost the consciousness of the 
proletariat. It is self-contradictory both 
objectively and subjectively, both in 
theory and in practice. 

Marx’s and Engels’s point was 
to encourage and advance the 
proletariat’s critical recognition of 
the self-contradictory character of its 
struggle for socialism, in what Marx 
called the “logical extreme” 10 of the 
role of the proletariat in the democratic 
revolution of the 19th century, which 
could not, according to Marx, take 
its “poetry” from the 17th and 18th 
centuries, as clearly expressed in the 
failure of the revolutions of 1848, 
Marx’s famous formulation of the 
need for “revolution in permanence”. 
What this means is that the democratic 
revolutionary aspirations of the wage- 
labourers for the “social republic” was 
the self-contradictory demand for the 
realisation of the social value of labour 
after this had already taken the form of 
accumulated capital, what Marx called 
the “general intellect”. 

It is not the social value of labour, but 
rather that of this “general intellect”, 
which must be reappropriated, and 
by the wage-labourers themselves, 
in their discontents as subjects of 
democracy. The ongoing democratic 
revolution renders this both possible 
and superfluous, in that it renders the 
state both the agency of and obstacle 
to this reappropriation, in post- 
1848 Bonapartism, which promises 
everything to everyone - to solve 
the ‘social question’ of capitalism 
- but provides nothing, a diversion 
of the democratic revolution under 
conditions of self-contradictory 
bourgeois social relations: the state 
promises employment, but gives 
unemployment benefits or subsidises 
the lost value of wages. 

In the 20th century, under the 
pressure of mass democracy - itself 
the result of the class struggle of the 
workers - the role of the state as self¬ 
contradictory and helpless manager of 
capitalism came to full fruition, but 
not through the self-conscious activity 
of the working class’s political 
struggle for socialism, confronting the 
need to overcome the role of the state, 
but more obscurely, with perverse 
results. Lenin’s point in The state and 
revolution (1917) was the need for 
the revolutionary transformation of 
society beyond “bourgeois right” that 
the state symptomatically expressed; 
but, according to Lenin, this could 
be accomplished only “on the basis 
of capitalism itself’. 11 If the working 
class among others in bourgeois 
society has succumbed to what Lukacs 
called the ‘reification’ of bourgeois 
social relations, then this has been 
completely naturalised and can no 
longer be called out and recognised 
as such. For Lukacs, ‘reification’ 
referred to the hypostatisation and 
conservatisation of the workers’ 
own politics in protecting their 
‘class interest’ - what Lenin called 


mere “trade union consciousness” 
(including that of nationalist 
competition) in capitalism - rather 
than rising to the need to overcome 
this in practice, recognising how 
the workers’ political struggles 
might point beyond and transcend 
themselves. This included democracy, 
which could occult the social process 
of capitalism as much as reveal it. 

Why still 
‘philosophy’? 

The problem today is that we are not 
faced, as Lukacs and Korsch were, 
with the self-contradiction of the 
proletariat’s struggle for socialism 
in the political problem of the reified 
forms of the working class substituting 
for those of bourgeois society in its 
decadence. We replay the revolt of 
the third estate and its demands for 
the social value of labour, but we do 
not have occasion to recognise what 
Lukacs regarded as the emptiness of 
bourgeois social relations of labour, its 
value evacuated by technical, but not 
political, transcendence. We have lost 
sight of the problem of ‘reification’ as 
Lukacs meant it. 

As Hegel scholar Robert Pippin 
has concluded, in a formulation that 
is eminently agreeable to Korsch’s 
perspective on the continuation of 
philosophy as a symptom of failed 
transformation of society, in an essay 
addressing how, by contrast with the 
original “Left-Hegelian, Marxist, 
Frankfurt school tradition”, today, 
“the problem with contemporary 
critical theory is that it has become 
insufficiently critical”: perhaps 
philosophy “exists to remind us we 
haven’t gotten anywhere”. 12 

The problem of what Rousseau 
called the “reflective” and Kant 
and Hegel, after Rousseau, called 
the “speculative” relation of theory 
and practice in bourgeois society’s 
crisis in capitalism, recognised once 
by historical Marxism as the critical 
self-consciousness of proletarian 
socialism and its self-contradictions, 
has not gone away, but was only 
driven underground. The revolution 
originating in the bourgeois era in the 
17th and 18th centuries that gave rise 
to the modern philosophy of freedom 
in Rousseauian enlightenment and 
German idealism and that advanced 
to new problems in the industrial 
revolution and the proletarianisation 
of society, perverting ‘bourgeois 
right’ into a form of domination 
rather than emancipation - and 
expressed through the Bonapartist 
state’s perversion of democracy, 
which was recognised by Marxism 
in the 19th century, but failed in the 
20th century - may still task us. 

This is why we might, still, be 
reading Lukacs • 

This article is based on 
a presentation given on 
January 112014 in Chicago. 

A video recording is available 
at: www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=FyAx32lzC0U; and 
audio recording at https:// 
archive.org/details/cutrone_ 
Iukacsteachin011114_201401. 

Notes 

1. Weekly Worker November 21 2013. 

2. www.marxists.org/archive/korsch/1923/marx- 
ism-philosophy.htm. 

3. Weekly Worker June 9 2011. 

4. Weekly Worker August 11 2011. 

5. www.marxists.org/archive/trotsky/1931/tpr/ 
rp-index.htm. 

6. www.marxists.org/archive/korsch/1923/marx- 
ism-philosophy.htm. 

7. www.marxists.org/archive/lenin/works/1908/ 
mec/concl.htm. 

8. www.marxists.org/archive/korsch/1923/marx- 
ism-philosophy.htm. 

9. www.college.columbia.edu/core/sites/core/files/ 
text/sieyes2003-4_0.pdf. 

10. K Marx, ‘Address to the central committee of 
the Communist League’, March 1850. 

11. VI Lenin ‘Leftwing’communism: an infantile 
disorder, 1920. 

12. R Pippin, ‘On critical inquiry and critical 
theory: a short history of non-being’ Critical 
Inquiry No30, winter 2004, pp416-417. 
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IRAN 



Revolutionary Guards: guardians of counterrevolution 

Behind the liberal 
facade of Rowhani 


Despite the easing of sanctions and the mixed messages in Tehran, writes Yassamine Mather, the 
Islamic regime is thoroughly committed to the capitalist free market, not the welfare of the masses 


I n the early hours of Monday 
January 19, centrifuges used for the 
enrichment of uranium up to 20% 
were switched off in Natanz nuclear 
plant as part of Iran’s agreement to 
halt enrichment of uranium above 
5% purity, and the ‘neutralising’ of its 
stockpile of 20%-enriched uranium 
was begun. These were the first steps 
towards disposing of all the country’s 
stockpile of 20%-enriched uranium 
within six months. 

By the afternoon of the same day, 
inspectors from the International 
Atomic Energy Agency had confirmed 
Iran’s compliance with these initial 
steps and have continued to monitor 
various sites. It is assumed that they will 


have daily access to the Fordo uranium 
enrichment site near the holy city of 
Qom. In return, the 5+1 world powers 
agreed to suspend certain sanctions on 
the trade in gold and precious metals, 
penalties on companies supplying or 
working with Iran’s automotive sector 
and its petrochemical industry. Indeed, 
by mid-afternoon on January 19 a 
number of sanctions were lifted - first 
by countries in the European Union 
and later by others. 

Of course, inside Iran and beyond, 
there was opposition to the deal - 
one daily headline in a religious 
conservative daily read: “Condolences 
to the nation”. Last weekend, as 
it became clear that the nuclear 


enrichment programme was being 
‘revised’, a number of conservative 
members in Iran’s Islamic parliament 
started expressing their opposition 
to the deal. One MP was quoted by 
the national press as saying that in 
private conversations Iran’s supreme 
leader, Ali Khamenei, had said: “As a 
senior cleric I have read the documents 
signed by the Iranian government and 
nowhere do I see any reference to Iran’s 
right to enrich uranium to any level.” 
Of course, it could be that the MP is 
misquoting Khamenei, but the fact that 
his office has neither confirmed nor 
denied the claim shows he is keeping 
his options open. 

The absence of a clear position 


from Iran’s supreme leader regarding 
this important episode in the country’s 
foreign relations is not because he 
has no opinion on this subject. No, 
the ambiguity in his position is a 
deliberate attempt to stay in control 
of the situation - if sanctions are lifted 
and negotiations progress he will 
claim credit; and if obstacles appear 
along the way, including the possible 
approval of new sanctions proposed 
by supporters of Israel and the Saudi 
rulers in Washington, he can say: ‘I was 
always cynical about this deal and deep 
down I knew it wasn’t going to work’... 

Neoliberals 

The other major news about Iran 


focuses on expectations that its new 
president, Hassan Rowhani, will be 
the first since Mohammad Khatami 
to attend the world economic forum 
in Davos, and in many ways that trip 
reveals quite a lot about the economic 
policies of the new government. 
As the promise of the alleviation of 
some sanctions starts to materialise, 
some industries will start functioning 
properly again, amongst them Iran’s 
embattled car industry. Yet it is clear 
that the government has no intention 
of improving the plight of the 
working class in terms of ending mass 
unemployment and the systematic 
delay in the payment of wages by 
factory owners in the private sector 
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and managers in the state sector. 
There will be no reduction of ‘white 
contracts’, where workers sign a blank 
sheet of paper and the managers add 
the conditions of employment as it 
suits them. 

In other words, the state has made 
it clear that the main beneficiaries 
of the lifting of sanctions will be 
the capitalists. Rowhani’s ministers 
have only two buzz words: ‘foreign’ 
and ‘investment’. It appears as if 
this, and this alone, will solve all the 
country’s problems. In the meantime, 
western delegations are queuing up 
to travel to Tehran, including the 
one led by the UK’s former foreign 
secretary, Jack Straw, which included 
Lord Lamont, chair of Iran-British 
chamber of commerce, and anti-war 
Labour left MP Jeremy Corbyn. These 
delegations, as well as those present in 
Davos, will be reassured by Iran’s new 
administration that foreign investors 
can benefit from cheap skilled and 
semi-skilled workers, while UK and 
European goods should be able to find 
a new market amongst Iran’s nouveawc 
riches - the elite sons and associates of 
senior clerics, who have accumulated 
astronomic wealth through sanction- 
busting, profiteering from black 
markets and corruption. 

However, it is not surprising that 
the open support for more neoliberal 
economic policies is generating 
opposition. When Rowhani flew to 
Ahvaz on January 14, workers from 
the sugar factory there lined the streets 
adjacent to the airport to protest against 
the appalling conditions they have to 
endure. Meanwhile 1,000 contract 
workers from the Imam Khomeini 
provincial petrochemical plant were 
demanding that the president visits 
their workplace, so that he can 
witness their anger at the results of 
his administration’s economic policies. 

Nevertheless, the trip to Davos will 
prove beyond doubt that this president 
and his government are very much 
on the side of international capital. 
In this they are no different from 
the governments of the Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad era. All of them are 
pro-capitalist, but the difference is 
that Iran’s last president attempted 
to disguise his pursuit of neoliberal 
economic policies with gimmicks and 
slogans about supporting the poor 
and the disinherited (while his close 
allies and friends were profiteering 
from sanctions, accumulating billions 
of dollars). By contrast, the new 
president and his administration 
proudly announce they are on the 
side of neoliberal, international 
capital and will not tolerate dissent 


C learly the approach of our 
1,000th issue on March 6 has 
caused a positive reaction among 
our readers. PM, who donated 
£25 via bank transfer, said he 
welcomed it, while KT, who sent 
in a £10 cheque, was “inspired” 
and hoped to donate something 
more substantial next month. 

Also pleased were AN andDS, 
who availed themselves of our 
PayPal facility to donate £25 and 
£20 respectively (they were two 
among 11,155 online readers last 
week, by the way). Meanwhile our 
regular standing order stalwarts, 
who collectively raised £345 over 
the last seven days, let their money 
do the talking - thanks in particular 
go to SP, MM, SK, SEP and PM. 
Finally there was another cheque 
from FC, this time for £30, taking 
the amount raised this week to 
£455 and the total for January to 
£1,131. 

That means we are just £369 


regarding this issue. Last week 
Mahmoud Alavi, Rowhani’s minister 
of information, complained of the 
“persistence of socialist ideas” in 
the country, resulting in a “hatred of 
capitalists”. And one of Rowhani’s 
senior advisors has apparently told 
the journal, Andisheh Pouva, that the 
new president’s project is to “erase 
leftwing ideas”. 

Both Alavi and Rowhani’s advisor 
forget that 35 years ago it was the 
Iranian working class, espousing 
socialist ideas, that was central in 
the downfall of the shah’s regime. 
They forget that many Iranians still 
maintain respect and admiration for the 
aspirations of the young Marxist men 
and women of the left who, however 
misguided their tactics and politics 
might have been, played a crucial 
role in the destruction of sections 
of the state apparatus, the army and 
the secret police. However, history is 
written by the victors, and ministers 
of every Islamic government since 
1979 have done their best to rewrite 
history, employing the grossest 
misrepresentation of the facts. The 
latest amongst efforts aimed at 
discrediting the left is the attempt 
at a character assassination of the 
founding members of the Fedayeen: 
in particular Amir Parviz Pouyan and 
Massoud Ahmadzadeh, both killed in 
a gun battle in northern Iran by the 
shah’s army. 

Andisheh Pouva recently went to 
great lengths to attack the founding 
members of the Fedayeen, with 
comments based entirely on reports 
produced by the shah’s secret service, 
Savak, prompting strong repudiations 
by a number of prominent authors and 
leftwing activists. 

Clearly this concerted attack on 
the radical left is part and parcel of 
Rowhani’s plans to erase memories 
of the revolutionary aspects of the 
February uprising, in order to cosy 
up to international capital. Attacking 
the working class and the left is an 
important part of the new government’s 
zealous neoliberal economic strategy. 
However, all this has had the opposite 
effect: suddenly the left is getting more 
attention and prominence than at any 
time in the last few years, attention 
that is disproportionate to its role in 
the current political situation. 

When it comes to the economy, 
veteran socialist Fariborz Raisdana, 
who was sentenced to a year in 
prison last year for speaking out 
against the regime, is absolutely 
right when he says that governments 
in the Islamic republic have all been 
“capitalist administrations with semi¬ 


short of our £1,500 fighting fund 
target - the sum we need to raise 
each and every month just to meet 
our running costs. I’m confident 
we can do it easily in the remaining 
eight days. But we want to do 
much more than meet our running 
costs - the full-colour 16-pager 
we are planning for issue 1,000 is 
just one example, and we expect to 
publish several extra supplements 
during 2014. 

With your help we know we 
will succeed - there are so many 
who appreciate our commitment 
to open debate and share our aim 
of being part of strong, new party 
based on principled Marxist unity. 
That’s the message the Weekly 
Worker has been pushing since 
issue one • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


governmental monopolies”. They 
have all been opposed to any effective 
form of welfare, and committed to 
generating profit by relying heavily on 
oil revenue and investment in trade and 
real estate. The fact that the Rowhani 
administration is ‘moderate’ and 
neoliberal, just like Hashemi’s was, 
that Ahmadinejad’s administration 
was conservative-populist and used 
radical policies against internal 
and external opposition groups, or 
that Khatami’s administration was 
also neoliberal while also tending 
towards more planning and central 
organisation, does not take away their 
common denominator. 

There are ideologues on all sides 
who are supposedly concerned about 
religious and ideological issues. 
However, in reality, the rivalry between 
the different factions is an economic 
rivalry over sources of wealth, 
production, trade, opportunities for 
investment and rents. Hashemi 
counted on foreign loans, Khatami had 
the support of the naive class, while 
Ahmadinejad relied on oil revenue. 
None of these factions are interested in 
the people’s democratic rights or those 
of the workers and union members. 

Ahmadinejad supported semi- 
governmental capitalism - meaning 
corporations and semi-govemmental 
military and non-military institutions 
- against a governmental, clerical 
and bureaucratic economy. All 
these factions existed before, but 
Ahmadinejad’s government, a 
conservative administration with 
radical, rightwing economic policies, 
was trying to strengthen this new 
faction and create a new layer of 
capitalists. This layer established 
itself and took over as “the main 
agent for investments, civil projects, 
extraction of natural resources, civil- 
military projects and developmental 
contracts.” 1 

Remain vigilant 

When it comes to democratic rights 
and freedom for political prisoners, 
Rowhani made many promises before 
coming to power. But he has not 
delivered. Supporters of the ‘reformist’ 
movement, like other ideologues of the 
capitalist free market, claim that their 
economic policies go hand in hand 
with ‘democratisation’. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. As Adam 
Hanieh and others have pointed out, 
the recent history of the entire region 
is proof that authoritarian regimes are 
the ideal form of government for the 
imposition of unpopular, divisive, pro- 
free market economic policies and the 
new administration in Tehran is no 


exception to this rule. 2 Forty prisoners 
were publicly executed in the first two 
weeks of 2014 and, although I am not 
aware of any political prisoners among 
them, in December 2013 a number 
of leftwing activists were hanged. 
However, the plan is clear: public 
hangings are designed to instil terror 
in the population. 

This week, ahead of the 
resumption of nuclear negotiations, 
Iran’s supreme leader responded to 
a call by the conservative leader of 
the Islamic parliament, Ali Larijani, 
to release 800 prisoners under an 
amnesty. So far there are no signs that 
any political prisoners are on this list 
and anyone who expects a genuine 
relaxation of repressive measures 
or a commitment to the democratic 
rights of the Iranian people under this 
government will be disappointed. 
Despite the mixed messages - the 
release of some prisoners and the 
public hanging of others; Rowhani’s 
meetings with selected actors and 
writers, while attacking anyone left 
of centre - it is clear where the new 
government is heading. 

But the threat of war still has not gone 
away. As John Kerry and Barack Obama 
keep insisting, all options, including 
military attack, are still on the cards. 
The American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee has not given up, while 
Republican and Democratic senators 
are still canvassing for more signatures 
for new sanctions against Iran, conscious 
that such measures will provoke a harsh 
reaction from conservatives in Tehran 
and jeopardise the current deal. 

That is why we must remain 
vigilant. We must maintain our anti¬ 
war, anti-sanctions stance, while 
stepping up campaigns in defence 
of the Iranian working class, for the 
release of all political prisoners, in 
defence of women’s rights and in 
solidarity with the oppressed national 
and religious minorities • 

Notes 

1. www.al-monitor.com/pulse/originals/2014/01/ 
iran-economist-rouhani-policies.html. 

2. Adam Hanieh, referring to protest in Arab 
countries, writes: “The popular movements that 
erupted in 2011 represented much more than 
the overthrow of despised dictators. Of course, 
the protestors were centrally united around 
demands for authoritarian regimes to end ... 

But to concentrate on the surface appearances of 
these demonstrations obscures their real content. 
These mobilisations indicate that ‘politics’ and 
‘economics’, which are typically conceived as 
separate spheres, are fused and part of the same 
struggle. The battle against political despotism is 
inevitably intertwined with the dynamic of class 
struggle. These uprisings reflected not just a crisis 
of regime legitimacy or a concern with political 
freedom, but were - at their root - confronting 
the outcomes of capitalist development itself’ (A 
Hanieh Lineages of revolt Chicago 2013, pi 64). 
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Commitment 


Hands Off the 
People of Iran 

Day school, Saturday January 25,10am to 5pm 
ULU, Malet Street, London WC1 


T he uneasy agreement between 
the 5+1 powers and Iran over 
the country’s nuclear programme 
has provoked controversy and an 
almost hysterical response from 
Israel. However, there are some 
clear facts: 

• Sanctions have destroyed Iran’s 
economy, creating intense hard¬ 
ship for the majority of Iranians. 
Sanctions have done little or noth¬ 
ing to dent their declared targets. 
The private wealth of senior clerics 
remains intact. 

• The aim of the west was to im¬ 
poverish ordinary people in order 
to facilitate regime change from 
above. 

Therefore, the nuclear deal has 
been a partial but important suc¬ 
cess for imperialism. It poses new 
tasks for the anti-war and solidar¬ 


ity movement. The situation in the 
Middle East is still full of dangers. 
That is why Hands Off the People 
of Iran is organising a day school to 
discuss and debate the issues. 

Draft agenda 

Mike Macnair: Imperialism, nu¬ 
clear negotiations and US-Iran 
relations 

Moshe Machover: Israel and the 
need for war 

Anahita Hosseini: Repression - 
Iran s political prisoners 
Yassamine Mather: Sanctions, job 
losses and workers ’struggles 
Torab Saleth: Workers’ struggles 
before and after 1979 
Rahe Kargar speaker: Iran’s na¬ 
tional minorities 

http://hopoi.org 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is 
everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing 
debate we seek to achieve unity 
in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support 
agreed actions, members should 
have the right to speak openly and 
form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in 
the battle for democracy. It is the 
rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Facts expose 
hypocrisy and 
cynicism 


The forgotten ally and friend 

Rease Higgs responds to the AWL’s defence of its behaviour over ‘comrade Alpha’ 
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The message is clear 


P redictably, my article highlighting 
the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty’s opportunist and 
hypocritical behaviour in the National 
Campaign Against Fees and Cuts last 
week, 1 triggered an immediate response. 
Ed Maltby, an executive committee 
member, was told to talk privately to 
those who appeared troubled by it. One 
comrade posted online: “I’ve received a 
private message from Maltby insisting 
that I call him. I have nothing to do with 
far-left politics, but it seems to me that 
the AWL are desperate to put a lid on 
this whole issue ...” 

The best defence is a good offence, 
or so the AWL leadership seems to 
think. But frankly its public response 
to allegations that it had invited 
‘comrade Alpha’, an alleged serial 
sexual abuser, to its summer school fell 
short of the mark on both counts. 2 As 
you might expect, the AWL attempts 
to paint itself in an entirely positive 
light, all the while attacking the CPGB 
for our “virtual endorsement” of the 
exoneration of Steve Hedley by the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales. 

However, the response at least 
admits that the AWL did in fact make 
an arrangement to accommodate an 
alleged sexual abuser at its July 2013 
Ideas for Freedom summer school, 
while at the same time pursuing its 
campaign against SPEW over Steve 
Hedley (the RMT assistant general 
secretary had been accused by his 
former partner, Caroline Leneghan, of 
“domestic violence”, but was cleared 
by an internal RMT enquiry - she is 
also an RMT member). 

The AWL claims: “The WW article 
seems to imply that the individual in 
question molested or abused people 
at IFF [Idea for Freedom] - which is 
not the case and which no-one has 
claimed. This is so bizarre that in this 
instance maybe WW has genuinely 
misunderstood. Surely not even they 
could by so cynical as to consciously 
invent this.” One slight problem: there 
is no such implication in my article 
and I have no idea what this refers 
to. Perhaps it is the AWL that has 
“misunderstood” something. 

The AWL pretends to uphold 
completely different standards from 
those of the rest of the left, not least 
SPEW: “If Socialist Party comrades 
wish to make the labour movement and 
the revolutionary left accessible spaces 
for activists of all genders,” wrote 
AWL executive committee member 
Cathy Nugent, in an article published 
not long after Ideas for Freedom, “they 
urgently need to hold their leadership 
to account for its recent record.” 3 

In another article, published a 
month after further allegations against 
the alleged sexual abuser invited to 
Ideas for Freedom were made public, 
fellow EC member Sacha Ismail wrote 
to “call on Socialist Party comrades 
to stand up to their leaders about the 
organisation’s handling of the Steve 
Hedley/Caroline Leneghan case”. 4 
Then last month, in a piece entitled 
‘Stop evading, stop lying’, the AWL’s 
Esther Townsend admonishes SPEW 
for defending itself by stressing that 
Caroline Leneghan has never been, and 
Steve Hedley is no longer, a member: 
“Caroline’s non-membership in the 


SP is surely irrelevant.” 5 It is without 
a hint of irony then that the AWL 
declares: “... the person [invited to 
Ideas for Freedom] accused of sexual 
abuse is not and has never been an 
AWL member, organised sympathiser, 
financial contributor, regular ally, etc.” 

Aside from the obvious hypocrisy, 
the AWL leadership must surely know 
that this is a complete falsehood, given 
that ‘comrade Alpha’ has written for 
Solidarity, the AWL weekly, and is 
listed as a contact in numerous AWL 
internal emails. On Monday April 24 
2013, during a recruitment trip around 
the country, Ed Maltby - who ironically 
refers to himself as a “cynical factional 
manipulator” - met with ‘comrade 
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Alpha’ to discuss whether or not he 
would join the AWL. In a 1,500-word 
report submitted to the EC on April 29, 
Ed notes that he had “not reconsidered 
joining AWL, but will work closely 
with us. Agreed to sell subscriptions to 
Solidarity to [Labour Club] members 
and bring some to Ideas for Freedom.” 

Recently obtained emails from the 
NCAFC national committee show 
that ‘comrade Alpha’ had voluntarily 
accepted a lifetime ban from the 
organisation for his conduct back in 
June 2013. They reveal that “a large 
number” of people on the NC had been 
“fully aware” of the circumstances for 
some time - an allegation one member 
of the NC acknowledges: 


“In the specific situation of [the 
accused], I think things are clearly 
cut and dried. Safer Spaces agrees 
he should not be at NCAFC events, 
[the accused] agrees he shouldn’t 
be at NCAFC events, [and] the NC 
should know, as it’s NC members who 
are going to be organising NCAFC 
events.” So writes a member of the 
NCAFC NC, at a time when the AWL 
comprised roughly 30% of its NC. “It’s 
imperative that [‘comrade Alpha’] is 
not at events. Categorically not, and as 
far as I’m concerned that isn’t even a 
matter of discussion,” writes another. 6 

In addition to these emails, Sacha 
Ismail revealed in internal AWL 
correspondence in September that “Ed 
[Maltby] described it at [AWL] EC a 
while back that [‘comrade Alpha’] got 
wasted two times and felt people up. 
Ed negotiated an agreement with [the 
woman] about both of them coming 
to different bits of Ideas for Freedom. 
She was fine but then seemed to get 
more angry.” 

Rather than holding itself to the 
standards it demands of the rest of 
the left, the AWL instead chose - in 
spite of its campaign against SPEW 
on the ostensible grounds of creating 
a ‘safe space’ on the revolutionary 
left - to negotiate an arrangement so 
as to accept the presence at Ideas for 
Freedom of ‘comrade Alpha’. Emails 
revealing that he had agreed to bring 
people to the event suggest a possible 
motivation for this decision. 

“We did not publicise these 
arrangements,” writes the AWL in 
its response to my article, “through 
a statement or whatever, for obvious 
reasons.” The obvious reason being 
that anybody with a modicum of sense 
would have pointed out what a bad 
idea it was. Not only this, but it would 
have exposed the AWL’s moralising 
campaign against SPEW to be entirely 
motivated by factional opportunism in 
the NCAFC. 

The AWL eventually banned 
‘comrade Alpha’ from its events, but 
that was six months after he had been 
indefinitely banned from the NCAFC, 
and three months after allegations that 


he “has a tendency to build friendships 
with women who are disabled and 
takes advantage of them and their 
health as well as sexually assaulting 
people” were made public, and the 
same month as a member of the AWL 
left the organisation. Yes, noting the 
incident in the resignation letter. 

When one of the survivors of 
sexual abuse came out publicly 
about the NCAFC’s silence over 
‘comrade Alpha’s expulsion from the 
organisation, she wrote: “Is anyone 
going to announce anything about 
the person who has been banned? I 
think for the sake of people’s safety 
it should be known ... I think it’s the 
responsibility of NCAFC and part 
of the ethos to openly talk about this 
sort of thing; it shouldn’t be taboo. No 
more apologies for mental health either 
- it’s not an excuse and it’s certainly 
not a reason to keep things quiet. I’ve 
learned that the hard way.” 

While aimed at the NCAFC, the 
post contained invaluable advice for 
the entire left. The way to deal with 
cases of sexual abuse or domestic 
violence is not through quasi-judicial 
panels and committees operating in 
secret or without the knowledge of 
the members of the organisation, but 
through openness, transparency and 
solidarity. 

The hypocrisy of the AWL lies in 
the fact that, for all of its bluster about 
safe spaces and holding leaderships 
to account, its own EC has gone 
completely unchallenged. We say this 
not because the CPGB wishes to start a 
campaign against the AWL, but because 
we favour rational discussion, honest 
polemic and a thoroughgoing cultural 
revolution throughout the left • 

Notes 

1. ‘Pot calls kettle black’, January 16. 

2. www.workersliberty.org/cpgblies. 

3. www.workersliberty.org/story/2013/07/03/not- 
way-tackle-violence-against-women. 

4. http://womensfightback.wordpress. 
com/2013/10/13/hedley. 

5. http://womensfightback.wordpress. 

com/2013/12/24/the-socialist-party-steve-hedley- 
and-domestic-violence-stop-evading-stop-lying. 

6. http://web.archive.org/web/20130621223336/ 
http://anticuts.com/national-committee. 
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